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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 
just a glass of Sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


This is 


ENO’S 
‘FRUIT 
SALT 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


the 


natural way. 


This Well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


The “C.A.” Split Cane Trout Rod. 


This is a rod that will give you additional 
power. Its ease and delicacy of cast are 
really extraordinary. Messrs. 

d & Son are certain 


that it will meet with the 

approval of every truly the 

trout rod yet 


produced. 
Made in two joints, lockfast fittings, 


POLO CAPS 


10 feet, £3 10s. Od. Weight only 7 02. 
In all Regimental 


Telephone: 9183 Gerrard. Telegrams : “ Creelful, London.” Extra Covers can be made Plain or in Colours. 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. PoLo HELMETS, 
Loose Boxes trom PITH, WHITE DRILL, AND IN 


ALL SHAPES AND COLOURS. 


POLO BELTS, PLAIN AND IN COLOURS. 
SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, ETC. 
ALL REGIMENTAL AND CLUB COLOURS KEPT 


IN STOCK. 
BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Send for 1914 Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. Free. 
J. T. HOBSON & Go., A. Jd. WHITE, 
MAEERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 74 Jermyn Street, London, Ss W 
9 e| 


POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 
Eatablished 70 Years BEDFORD. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for May. 


1 FRI—Racinc: Newmarket, 1,000 Guineas 
Stakes ; Thirsk; United Hunts (Lingfield). 

2 SAT—ATHLETIC Sports: Glasgow Academy 
(Anniesland); Dollar Institution. CRICKET: 
Surrey v. Northants (The Oval) ; Leicestershire 
v. Essex (Leicester). KENNEL: Slade Sealy- 
ham Show. Poto: Roehampton; Ranelagh ; 
Hurlingham. Racine: Thirsk; Hurst Park ; 
Newtownards. 

4 MON—Lawn Tennis: Brooklands Tourna- 
ment (6 days), begins. Potro: Blackmore Vale. 
RacinGc: Lingfield; Pershore ; Southwell. 

§ TUES—Racinc: Chester; Pershore ; Louth. 

6 WED—CrickeEetT: M.C.C.v. Notts (Lord’s) ; 
Hampshire v. Leicestershire (Southampton). 
RactnG: Chester, Chester Cup; Shincliffe ; 
Newton Abbot ; Limerick. 

7 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Terrington. 
ATHLETIC Sports: L.A.C. Racinc: Chester ; 
Harpenden; Limerick; Hambledon Hunt ; 
Norwich Staghounds Hunt. 

8 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Otley, opens. 
Racinc: Kempton Park; Ripon; Wenlock; Sligo. 

9 SAT—ATHLETIC Sports: Watson’s College 
(Myreside, Edinburgh); Stewart’s College 
(Inverleith, Edinburgh); Royal High School 
(Corstorphine). CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Kent 
(Lord’s) ; Surrey v. Somersetshire (The Oval) ; 
Northants v. Yorkshire (Northampton) ; Derby- 
shire v. Worcestershire (Derby) ; Leicestershire 
v. Lancashire (Leicester). Poto: Hurlingham ; 
Ranelagh ; Roehampton. Racinc: Kempton 
Park, ‘‘ Jubilee’? Handicap; Ripon. 

11 MON—CrickeEt: Sussex v. Essex (Brighton); 
Oxford University v. Middlesex (Oxford) ; 
Cambridge University v. Hants (Cambridge). 
Lawn TENNIS: Roehampton Tournament 
(6 days), begins. Potro: Cavalry School ; 
Colchester Tournament. Racine: Uttoxeter ; 
Wye; Kilbeggan. 

12 TUES—Acric. SHow: Glasgow, opens. 
Racine: Newmarket; Uttoxeter; Nenagh. 
13 WED—Acric. SHow: Weston-super-Mare, 
opens. CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Yorks. (Lord’s). 
KENNEL: Southern Counties’ Canine Association 
Show (Tunbridge Wells). LAwn TENNIS: Dover- 
court Tournament (4 days), begins. RAcING: 
Newmarket, Newmarket Stakes; Dundalk. 
14 THURS—AcricuLtTuRAL SHOW: Newark, 
opens. CRICKET: Notts v. Sussex (Trent 
Bridge); Leicestershire v. Hants (Leicester) ; 
Cambridge University v. Middlesex (Cambridge). 
Racinc: Newmarket; Southwell; Dundalk. 
RoyaLt Naval AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT 

(Olympia) opens. 

15 FRI—CrickeEtT: Northants v. Gloucestershire 
(Northampton). Racine: Gatwick, Alexandra 
Handicap ; Haydock Park. 

16 SAT—ATELEIIC Sports: Scotch  Inter- 
Scholastic (Corstorphine) ; Celtic F.C. v. West 
of Scotland Harriers (Parkhead, Glasgow). 
CRICKET: Essex v. Yorkshire (Leyton) ; Surrey 
v. Worcestershire (The Oval); Lancashire v. 
Derbyshire (Manchester). Porto: Hurlingham; 
Ranelagh ; Roehampton. Racine: Gatwick ; 
Haydock Park. 


18 MON—CrickET: Somersetshire v. Kent 
(Taunton); Middlesex v. Sussex (Lord’s); 
Warwickshire v. Leicestershire (Birmingham). 
GoLtF: Amateur Championship (Sandwich), 
begins. LAwn TENNIS: Surrey Championships 
(Surbiton), begin. PoLo: Social Clubs Cup 
(Hurlingham), begins; Kingsbury Tournament ; 
Oxford University Tournament. Ractnc: 
York; Colwall Park; Athlone. 


19 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Oxfordshire 
Society (Wallingford), opens. HorTICULTURAL 
SHow: R.H.S. (Chelsea), opens. PoLo : 
Cirencester Tournament. York; 
Bath ; Charleville. 


20 WED—ATBHLETIC Sports: Belfast Univ. 
CRICKET: Hants v. Yorkshire (Southampton). 
KENNEL: Reigate Hound Show. Racine: 
York; Bath; Cork. 


21 THURS—Cricket: Somersetshire v. Surrey 
(Bath); Cambridge U. v. Sussex (Cambridge) ; 
M.C.C. v. Minor Counties (Lord’s) ; Gloucester- 
shire v. Warwickshire (Bristol). KENNEL: 
London Fox Terrier Club Show (Crystal Palace). 
RacinG: Doncaster; Salisbury ; Cork. 


22 Northants v. 
(Northampton). Racine: 
bury ; Ayr. 


23 SAT—Arutetics: L.A.C. Meeting (Stamford 
Bridge). CricKET: M.C.C. v, Hants (Lord’s) ; 
Derbyshire v. Notts (Chesterfield) ; Worcester- 
shire v. Leicestershire (Worcester); Essex v. 
Middlesex (Leyton). PoLo: Social Clubs Cup 
Final (Hurlingham); Ranelagh ; Roehampton. 
Racing: Ayr; Windsor; Phoenix Park. 


25 MON—CrickeEt: Yorks. v. Surrey (Bradford); 
Somersetshire v. Sussex (Bath); Oxford Univ. 
v. Kent (Oxford). Potro: Whitney Cup 
(Hurlingham), begins. Racinc: Uttoxeter : 
Rathkeale. 


26 TUES—Racinc: Epsom; Cashel. 


27 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Ulster 
opens. CRICKET: Middlesex v. Worcestershire 
(Lord’s) ; Hants v. Derbyshire (Southampton). 
RacinG : Epsom, The Derby Stakes ; Loughrea. 


28 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHow : Bath, West, 
and Southern Counties (Swansea), opens. 
CRICKET: Kent v. Leicestershire (Catford) ; 
Surrey v. Warwickshire (The Oval) ; Lancashire 
v. Essex (Manchester) ; Cambridge U. v. Yorks. 
(Cambridge). HorsE SHow: ‘Beverley and 
East Riding. Racing: Epsom; Powerstown 
Park (Clonmel). 


29 FRI—RacinG: Epsom, The Oaks Stakes. 


30 SAT—ATHLETIC Sports: Clydesdale H. 
(Glasgow); Heriot A.A. (Goldenacre, Edin- 
burgh). CrickET: Middlesex v. Hampshire 
(Lord’s) (Tarrant’s benefit). Potro: Whitney 
Cup Final (Hurlingham); Ranelagh; Roe- 
hampton. Racine: Kempton Park. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT (Olympia) 
closes. 


Lancashire 
Doncaster; Salis- 


: 
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For particulars of Racing Competition see page 131. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


COMPETITIONS When our competition, 
AND which closed at the 
DIGNITY beginning of the Flat 
Race Season, was first 

being discussed I asked a friend what he 
thought about the idea. He was good 
enough to say that the magazine did not 
need popularizing; he had lately re- 
turned from an extended tour half round 
the world and told me that he ‘‘ saw the 
Badminton everywhere.” His answer 
was, in fact, not quite in the nature of 
approval of the scheme; so replying that 
a publication never attained to all the 


A 


popularity its proprietor and editor 
sought, I desired to learn the particular 
reason why he objected to the idea ? 
He “ did not know whether it was quite 
dignified for a magazine of such a class,” 
he said. I again wanted to be informed 
why—in what way dignity could be in- 
jured ? Readers need not go in for the 
competition unless they liked; if they 
did like it would be because it amused 
them, and their amusement might, more- 
over, result in the receipt of a nice little, 
or even fair-sized, cheque. There was 
nothing clap-trap about it, as need not 
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have been said, seeing the position we 
have held for twenty years past, as I 
think may be claimed without vanity. 
On second thoughts my friend could 
not tell me in what way our dignity 
would suffer ; and that the competition 
has pleased readers there can be no sort 
of doubt, as my correspondence abun- 
dantly demonstrates. One letter of 


have a very large number of entries for 
your very sporting competition.” The last 
remark is certainly justified. Another 
writer Mr. J. E. Gretton, writes: “‘ En- 
closed please find my form for entry in your 
fascinating competition. It has given 
me much pleasure to look through the 
past year’s racing in order to make my 
selection, and even if I am not fortunate 


COLOUR SYSTEM RETURNING TO SCALE AFTER WINNING THE LINCOLN PLATE 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


approval from Mr. H. S. Hodson begins : 
“In sending my entry for the Badminton 
Magazine Competition I should like to 
tell you that I have derived a very great 
amount of pleasure from making up my 
list of horses, and I feel, too, that I have 
profited by the close study of last season’s 
form, which the making up of these lists 
has entailed. I am certain that you will 


enough to capture a prize, I have quite 
enjoyed the task of filling in the list. 
The competition will certainly be keenly 
contested by sportsmen, as being quite 
unique and also of benefit to the followers 


of the Turf.” Mr. L. W. Daniell is also 
pleased. He has “ taken the Badminton 
ever since it started,’”’ has the first three 
years’ bound, and hopes to obtain funds 
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for the binding of the rest by means of 
his selections. From Winnipeg Mr. H. 
Saunders writes : ‘‘It is a most excellent 
idea, and helps the poor exiled English- 
man to pass the weary hours in Western 
Canada.” Captain H. W. Shaw employs 
the same phrase as my Canadian corres- 
pondent. He “considers it an excellent 


idea’’—but I have a huge pile of 
similar letters from which there is not 
Mr. Hodson thinks “ it 
competitors’ 


room to quote. 


would serve to keep 


attained by, say, the three leading 
competitors to be given each month.” 
Another difficulty about this which he 
does not perhaps foresee is that the 
magazine is ready for press in the middle 
of the month, a week or more before it 
is published, and during that week all 
sorts of changes must inevitably occur. 
* * * 
SUGGESTIONS A number corres- 
pondents wrote at the 
last moment, some from abroad, to say 


CIGAR PARADING FOR KEMPTON PARK JUBILEE HANDICAP 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


interest up if we published a list of 
all the various horses selected’? — 
he does not suggest the publication of 
each individual list—‘‘ with a number 
after each horse’s name indicating the 
number of times the horse appeared.” 
I quite agree with him that this would 
be interesting, but I fear it is much too 
arduous an undertaking. One day 947 lists 
arrived, and the calculation he suggests 
would involve more work and take up 
more time than can be managed, especi- 
ally as he would also like “ the figures 


A2 


that they had been unable to obtain 
copies of the magazine. Obviously the 
way to avoid this difficulty is to sub- 
scribe! Mr. F. H. Wright-Anderson 
would like to hear that we propose to 
“publish the horses chosen by at least 
the first four prize winners at the close 
of the competition,” and this, will be 
done. One correspondent suggests that 
there ought to be a consolation prize 
for ‘‘ the individual whose efforts result 
in the biggest loss.”” Mr. L. C. St John 
foresees a possible difficulty : in starting 
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the competition I said that in the event 
of a tie for first place the first and second 
prizes would be lumped together and 
divided. This was put rather differently, 
it appears, afterwards, to the effect 
that “‘in the event of a tie for any prize 
it would be divided,” and he wants to 
know whether in the event of A and B 
tieing for first place they would each 
receive 25 guineas or 35 guineas? It 
is so exceedingly improbable that there 
can be a tie that I hardly think we 
need bother about that. If it should 
occur, the joint winners will have 35 
guineas each. A few competitors wrote 


correspondents are in doubt as to whether 
the winners of hurdle races count. I 
am afraid we cannot allow them to do 
so, though I admit that it is a matter 
for argument. I have to decide, however, 
and must reluctantly say No. In 
compiling the conditions, I spoke of 
jlat vacing, which I think must be 
taken as limited to winners of races on 
the flat. 


* 
A NEW As was to be expected, 


COMPETITION a great many competitors 
who have sent in their 
lists want to keep the game alive by 


THE FINISH FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


to ask that names of other horses might 
be substituted for those they had sent 
up. I was sorry this could not be done. 

There is yet another little trouble, 
which I had not anticipated. During 
the last few days I have had a num- 
ber of letters from competitors who 
took Romeo—one of them was lucky 
enough to have Outram, the winner 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap at 25 to 1, 
also in his ten. Romeo won the 
Liverpool Hurdle Race at the com- 
fortable odds of 20 to 1, and my 


further competitions of the same des- 
cription, and it is a pleasure to gratify 
them. Here then are the conditions 
for another trial of skill: 

Three prizes are offered—f10, £5, and 
£1—for the six horses who show the 
best results when backed for £1 each 
every time they run, for four weeks, 
dating from the 12th of May. The May 
number will be published something 
like a week before the end of April, so 
that there will be plenty of time to make 
choice. Details, with forms, cf course, 
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for the names to be written on, will be 
found elsewhere in this number. Need- 
less to say this new competition will in 
no way interfere with the other one. 
* * * * * 
“FLAT-RACING The opening of the 
BEGINS ”’ Season is recorded pic- 
torially, and to start 
with there is a view of the Lincoln 
Paddock, in which we assemble on the 
great day when flat racing begins as 
the almanacks have it. The horses are 
being critically inspected, an operation 


fur, is dilating with such dramatic 
action? But even in these days of 
advanced photography a picture cannot 
be made to tell us that sort of thing. 
Number 2 shows the Lincoln Plate 
Winner, Colour System, returning after 
his success, his trainer, W. Robinson, 
marching by his side and apparently 
pondering on what the victory signifies, 
that is to say how it affects the prospects 
of some of the other five-and-thirty 
two-year-olds he has under his charge. 
Mr. J. L. Cunningham is evidently 


OUTRAM, WINNER OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


which sometimes puts a knowledgeable 
observer on the track of a winner, and 
sometimes, more often than not in all 
probability, leads to false conclusions. 
A horse may look extraordinarily well, 
full of muscle, with quite a summer glow 
on his coat, and give a poor exhibition 
when it comes to racing. It is no new 
discovery that appearances are deceptive. 
One would like to know on what subject 
the man in the long overcoat, facing 
the three ladies, one in light-coloured 


anxious to exploit his sire Heliotrope, 
whose son has here begun so well. 
Colour System, it may be noted, went 
on and won another race at Warwick 
the following week. We have also 
the parade for the Kempton Park 
Jubilee, another celebration of which 
will be upon us so soon, the hand- 
some Cigar passing the number board. 
Some of the best judges considered him 
particularly well handicapped at Lincoln, 
one of them, a handicapper by profession 
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AT VALENTINE’S 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


had told me from the time the weights 
appeared that he expected Cigar would 


win, which, however, the horse never 
seemed quite likely to do, though he 
ran better than any of the _ other 
favourites, and if I were entering for 


the new competition we have just been 
discussing, I might be inclined to take 
him unless he wins a race meantime, as 
however he might do. 

The finish for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap is shown, Mr. Nelke’s Outram 


BECHER’S BROOK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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beating Mr. F. L. Davis’ Cuthbert by a 
couple of lengths. The fact of the 
winner starting at 25 to 1 is evidence 
that he was not greatly fancied, and 
indeed Mr. Nelke told me that though 
he was by no means without hopes, he 
entertained no approach to confidence. 
Outram ran sufficiently well last year to 
suggest that he must have a distinct 
chance with 7 st. 1 lb. ; at the same time 
there was no particular reason for pre- 
ferring him to several others... The 


jump in very different forms ; it will be 
noted how the one who is on the top of 
the fence is bending his legs till his plates 
nearly touch his elbows. In the other 
picture Mr. Whitaker on Rory O’More 
is prominent. The two horses on his 
left really appear to be climbing over 
the fence, it seems wonderful that they 
can surmount no fewer than thirty of 
these obstacles! Sunloch did so, and 
that with no appearance of effort. He is 
shown cantering in, followed by the two 


THE FINISH FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


American-bred son of Delhi and Gingham 
is portrayed. He is not quite a model 
of a horse, his hind-quarters being open 
to criticism ; but he has well served his 


owner’s turn. Of course we include 
some pictures of what many people 
regard as the most interesting event 
of the year, not even excluding the 
Derby, the Grand National. The two 
views of jumps show what Liverpool 
fences are. The jockey in the dark 
jacket is well over and away, the forelegs 
of his companion on the other side are 
doubled up in a manner which seems to 
suggest that he is out of the race. Horses 


French representatives, the grey, M. H. 
de Mumm’s Trianon III., second, M. 
Hennessy’s Lutteur III. in the distance ; 
and there is also a picture of the winner 
taken immediately after the race, the 
result of which by no means surprised 
his friends though it created a great 
deal of astonishment on the part of 
those who had no sort ot idea what 
manner of horse Sunloch was. Of course 
he had never previously shown anything 
distantly approaching to- this form. 

Sir Charles Assheton-Smith was not 
present to see his Covertcoat defeated. 
The good horse ran with the utmost 
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gameness, and his friends were perfectly 
correct in their confidence that he 
would get the course. The explanation 
of his failure simply was that he could 
not carry 12st. 7lb. In the history of 
the race it is probable that no horse in 
with 10st. one year has been 
burdened with 291Ib. more the year 
following, and it has also to be remem- 
bered that when Covertcoat was allotted 
10st. 6lb. in 1913, the bottom weight 
was 10st. - When he had 12st. 7 |b. 
the bottom weight, carried by Sunloch, 


seeing that odds were laid on him he 
merely did what was expected. On 
the other hand the opposition was 
probably weak, none of his nine 
opponents being regarded as formidable. 
The other pictures give a sort of glance 
at the future. We have the start for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, which well 
exhibits the action of the horses. It 
will be noted how similarly the one to 
the right of the line and the third are 
moving. Finally there is a picture of a 
finish on the Rowley Mile. The 


SUNLOCH, WITH HIS OWNER, MR. T. TYLER, TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER WINNING THE 
GRAND NATIONAL 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


was 9st. 7l|b. 


Notwithstanding this 
the general impression was that he had not 
too much as was proved by his starting 
favourite at 7tol. Happily Covertcoat is 
in his prime; he will be nine years old 
next season, and it remains to be seen 
how much Mr. Topham will take off him. 


As regards the two-year-olds, we 
may have seen something like a good 
one in Costello. The son of Marco and 
Perjury could not have won the 
Molyneux Stakes with more ease, and 


dimensions of the crowd in the stands 
bearing witness to the popularity of 
racing at Newmarket. 
* * * * * 
THE CLAssic At the time of writing 
COLTS The Tetrarch is quoted at 
5 to 2, taken and offered. 
The odds have not been taken by the 
stable, so Mr. Persse assured me at 
Newbury, and he was much annoyed at 
the stories which were in circulation 
about something the colt is reputed to 


— 
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have done. “ He is going on well, that 
is all I can possibly say about him,” was 
his remark. The Manton horses usually 
come to hand rather late. One imagines 
that Alec Taylor will have done his best 
to get Kennymore ready, but I have no 
idea as to his present condition, though 
Sir John Thursby was kind enough to 
write to me some time ago in answer to 
a question I put to him, and distinctly 
to contradict the rumours as to the colt’s 
unsoundness. Corcyra seems to have 
been doing particularly well, and there 
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Corcyra fighting out the finish at New- 
market on the 29th. 


* * * * * 


THE In the magazine this month 
MAGAZINE the series “Sport in the 
Counties ”’ is continued with 
“Durham,” by Mr. Percy Stevens, 
whose “‘ Pages from a Country Diary ”’ 
republished in book form, was so well 
received. The Polo Season is approach- 
ing and Mr. Arthur Coaten contributes 
his usual forecast of this sport which is 


A START FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


are good accounts, too, of Hapsburg, 
who, however, lacks the size and scope 
of Lord Londonderry’s colt. Stornoway 
gave a moderate exhibition at Liverpool, 
and it is to be feared that his prospects 
in the first of the Classics are remote. 
It seems doubtful also whether The 
Tetrarch will be really at his best. 
Writing so long before the event it is 
impossible to express an opinion that is 
worth anything. If The Tetrarch is 
really fit and well it is to be presumed 
that he will win; but it would not at 
all surprise me to see Kennymore and 


so strikingly extending its hold ; players 
are increasing in all directions and a 
larger number of spectators are taking 
interest in the game. A few more answers 
are given by prominent players to the 
question, “‘ Which is the most valuable 
stroke in Golf?” the subject being now 
concluded. There seems on the whole to 
be a concensus of opinion in favour of 
the approach. Though little has been 
heard of late about the Olympic Games, 
the coming celebration at Berlin is 
by no means lost sight of, and. dealing 
with this, Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
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brother of one of the prominent com- 
petitors, contributes a paper on “ The 
Education of the Athlete.” The natural 
history paper is on “ The Home Life 
of the Rook,” by Stanley Crook, who 
it will be seen has passed much time 
in minute observation of this interesting 
bird. Sir Thomas Dewar has been good 
enough to write for us an account of his 
“Expedition to East Africa,” during 
which he enjoyed extraordinarily good 
sport. Much information as to how this 


may be obtained will be found in this 


paper. Mr. Alexis Roche, whose sketches 
of Irish life and character have been so 
much appreciated, sends another of 
them, “‘ Paddy the Pup,” which will 
certainly not suffer by comparison with 
anything he has previously written. 
Boating men will find a story to their 
tastes in Mrs. Evelyn Grogan’s “ The 
Kingsbury Sculls.”’ Other papers to 
suit various tastes are included. At 
the time of writing, however, I am not 
quite certain what I shall be able to use, 
so that it is impossible to give a full list. 


A FINISH ON THE ROWLEY 
Photograp by W. A. Rouch 
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A GOOD SPECIMEN OF A YELLOW-MANED LION, THE FIRST SHOT ON THIS SAFARI 


MY 


BY SIR THOMAS 


EXPEDITION TO EAST AFRICA 


DEWAR 


Photographs—Central News. 


THE recently acquired Proctectorate of 
Great Britain, British East Africa, is 
not known to the same extent that 
other Colonies are, and from people in 
England one often hears the enquiry, 


“How do you get there?” By 
steamer from Marseilles you go wia 
Port Said, Suez, Port Sudan, Aden, 
and then Mombasa, the port for which 
place is Killindini where there is a 
harbour, although from the limited 
facilities for embarkation is almost 
a misnomer. You are landed in 
a small boat or in a lighter along 
with heavy goods from the _ hold. 
Mombasa, being on the sea-board, is 
where everyone for British East Africa 


and Uganda passes, and where the 
produce of the two Protectorates is 
handled and shipped. a. hes a 
population of 300 whitPs and a 
heterogeneous’ collection of Arabs, 
Indians and representatives of the many 
tribes of Africa. From this place I 
took train at mid-day, for\ 80 miles 
traversed thick bush, then for the rest 
of the journey climbing an almost 
continuous gradient, and found myself 
at Nairobi, the principal town of 
British East Africa, 3,000 feet above 
sea level. The whole protectorate can 
now boast a population of 8,000 whites, 
and 1,200 are resident in Nairobi. For 
about 250 miles on the left the railway 
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borders the game reserve, and on the 
right the free ground where anyone 
possessing a licence is at liberty to 
shoot. To the visitor the cost of a 
licence is £50, a settler in the country 
pays £10. 

I had a day on the cow-catcher of 
the pay-train which leaves once a month 
to pay the natives who work on _ the 
railway and also take supplies of rice 
for their food. People who have not 
visited this country would find it hard 
to believe that recently on one part of 
the line which I went over three giraffes 
were entangled in the telegraph wires 
and the train had to be stopped for them ; 
a rhino charged the engine and was 
knocked out first round; and a friend of 
mine killed a lion from the cow-catcher 
within the last four months. A lion 
also which had been run over was 
picked up on the line. Incidents of this 
kind are very common. I started at 


4 o'clock in the morning on the cow- 
catcher, and had gone about five miles 


when I saw across the line a herd of 
water buck, <he best specimen in which 
I was able to secure at about 70 yards 
distance, ayid half-an-hour afterwards I 
had an Impala ram. I also sighted a 
lion, but by the time the train was 
stopped he had disappeared in the thick 
bush about five yards away. A little 
later I shot a good specimen of a Jackson 
hartebeest and next a Grant’s gazelle, 
whose fine horns only missed the wheels 
of the trait by about a foot as he was 
crossing the'line! By the time I reached 
Nairobi there was more than sufficient 
venison for all the occupants of the train. 

Nairobi,is a credit to British enter- 
prise. Here you get all the light of 
civilisation. It has two or three impor- 
tant hotels, telephones installed in every 
house, end the latest drainage system 
just conipleted. Motor-cars and motor- 
bicycles: may be seen everywhere, and 
these are very useful, as they fly over 
the veidt at twenty miles an hour, and, 
although the roads are not comparable 
with what we know in this country, this 


is just a detail in a new country. Ladies 
receive the latest fashions from Paris, 
and there are two _ cinematograph 
palaces. The houses are well built of 
stone and a credit to owners, builders, 
and architects, and quite good enough 
to take their place in the main street of 
any English or European city. And to 
think that they stand on what was 
formerly African bush, although the 
Government offices, which are only tin 
houses yet, remain as relics of times past ! 
I arrived the day before St. Andrew’s 
Night, and accepted an invitation to 
meet brother Scots and others. No fewer 
than 250 sat down to dinner, which 
began early and finished late. We had 
haggis, Robbie Burns, and other hot 
stuff served up to us. The proceedings 
commenced at 7 o’clock and in replying 
for the ‘‘ Guests’ I found that I began 
my speech at half-past one. This is the 
night of the year for this protectorate, 
and the occasion on which the views 
and aspirations of the people are aired, 
when all meet in sympathy and souls 
commingle to rejoice with others in 
their joys and sorrow for others in 
their sorrows. It conforms with St. 
Andrew’s Nights in all British Colonies. 

The next morning I started at 8 o’clock 
on my hunting expedition and boarded 
a train which took me twenty miles up 
the line, where I found awaiting me my 
bearers with my outfit and my white 
hunter Postma, a young Dutchman, 
24 years of age, a man of wide African 
experience whom I consider second to 
none as a finder cf big game, and whose 
interesting character and liberal nature 
stamp him as a generous-minded sports- 
man. To him I owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude for all the services he rendered. 
We were at the escarpment and I mounted 
my mule—not before I had got too 
near his hind legs, with the result that 
he landed me some distance behind him, 
without, however, any serious mishap. 
There was an 1,800 feet drop at this 
point, and at certain parts of the 
escarpment the sure-footed mule slid 
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down the face of it in the manner that 
foreign cavalry go down the side of a 
decline, as one sees sometimes from the 
cinematograph. We had before us a trek 
of 70 miles before reaching the Quasi 
Nyiro River. We made preparations in 


advance, because a bullock waggon had 
preceded us with kerosene tins and other 
vessels full of water as supplies for the 


THIS MAN-EATING LIONESS HAD DEVOURED MANY NATIVES. 
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large boulders. It took us three hours 
assisting the three natives in charge of 
the waggon to cover about 400 yards. 
Then we went in advance for about 
ten miles and lay up on the rocks in the 
heat of the mid-day sun to await the 
waggon, but no waggon arriving we went 
back to see what had become of it, when, 
to our mortification, we found that the 


SHE LEFT THE BONES, SKULL, AND 


BLANKET OF ONE OF THEM A FEW YARDS FROM CAMP THE DAY BEFORE I SHOT HER. HER SKIN 
AND SKULL ARE NOW IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 


time when we should have to cross a 
waterless plain called the Rift Valley, 
which is a volcanic subsidence and about 
2,000 feet from the main earth. We did 
about twenty miles and encamped, 
and at daybreak commenced _ the 
journey across the plain. We had not 
gone far when, much to our surprise, we 
found our bullock waggon amongst some 


driver had left a native in charge of 
the waggon with a message that he had 
to go back to give his oxen a drink, and 
through our field-glasses we could see 
them winding their way through the 
valley about ten miles back. The real 
reason was that this gentleman of 
colour did not want to risk the journey, 
and that was his ruse for getting out of it. 
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Here we were with fifty miles of open 
plain before us, with the knowledge 
that the oxen could not return before 
two days, and that we should be stranded 
without water for eighty-five natives 
in the meantime. When one is in such 
a situation it is easy to appreciate the 
reality of the necessity for water; in 
such circumstances, food is a secondary 
consideration. 

There was nothing for it but to make a 
forced march, and at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon we set off. Darkness came on 
as it always does about 6 o'clock in this 
country, and there being no moon that 
night we had to find our way with 
lanterns similar to stable lamps at home. 
Occasionally we heard the mournful howl 
of a lion to cheer us on our journey. 
When we wanted a rest we got off our 
mules and walked. We had a very high 
hill to climb, and, clambering over 
boulders and through caves, the home of 
the leopard and the lion, and suggestive 
of a scene in the Arabian Nights or the 
home of the brigands in a Drury Lane 
Theatre spectacle, we eventually came 
out on top. Here it was bitterly cold, 
in marked contrast to the Rift Valley 
which is noted for its intense heat, and 
in a storm of sleet we were glad to put on 
our overcoats in descending the hill. 
Day was breaking and the scenery was 
magnificent. My native gun - bearer 
pointed out in the distance away. “ Five 
hours’ water’’ he said, and he was 
right. 

In Africa, distance is measured by 
time—three miles an hour. At length 
we arrived at our haven of rest near a 
river, where at 11 o’clock we were glad 
to set up camp and rest for the remainder 
of the day and evening. At daybreak 
next morning we began our hunting. 
We went down the river and got five or 
six head of game—water buck, Impala, 
and wart hog, with some guinea fowl 
and spur fowl for the pot. We saw a 
leopard in the distance. The next 
morning we started on trek and con- 
tinued for several days, arriving at our 


other bullock waggon which had pre- 
ceded us. We had 5,000 pounds of 
mealy meal for the porters and made 
this spot the base for our camp. Three 
native attendants on the waggon re- 
ported that for the last two nights lions 
had been paying uncomfortable atten- 
tions to the oxen, but with the 
camp fires they had lighted they had 
succeeded in keeping them off. We 
camped there that night, and soon 
had reason to appreciate the story of 
the waggon driver, for at 8 o’clock we 
heard the grunting of lions around us 
within a few hundred yards and it 
continued throughout the night. 

The method lions follow to kill their 
prey is to get on one side of the oxen 
and let them have their wind; they 
then begin howling and belching forth 
weird noises to strike terror into 
the animals, so that they stampede 
in the opposite direction, where the 
lionesses lie in readiness to jump upon 
them. The next day I had an example 
of the way it succeeds. I saw a large 
hartebeest lying on the ground and the 
herd stampeding in the distance. I got 
off my mule and found the hartebeest 
was quite warm, and the only marks 
I could discover were five claw marks 
on the side of the head. Its neck was 
twisted round and in the centre of its 
back. The lioness had sprung upon the 
animal and twisted its neck as one would 
do that of a chicken. My presence had 
frightened them off before they could 
begin their feed. I saw a bullock that 
had been killed in this fashion, and have 
even seen a lion pick up an ox which it 
had worried to death and jump a five 
feet thorn fence with it in its jaws. The 
lions hunt in the same regular fashion 
as we drive partridges in England. 

We were now in the real game country, 
almost up to the border of the fly 
country, but sufficiently far away to 
allow our oxen to remain here. We 
trekked on another sixty or seventy miles 
and fixed our camp, and drew from the 
main camp our supplies. We were then 
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on the borders of German East African 
territory—in the fly-belt where we only 
took our mules, and I am glad to say 
that we lost none. Rains had fallen 
here and in the country around, and 
animals have a wonderful instinct of 
discovering rain at a distance of even 
more than a hundred miles. They smell 
it in the air, and they seem to say 
“Where you go I shall follow.’” There 
they certainly came. The lions made as 
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their spears, carrying his rifle. Round 
the bush in a semi-circle we posted 
natives. Presently I heard him shout— 
“There is a big black-maned lion on 
the right!’""—and sure enough a big 
black-maned lion sprang out and made 
straight for me. He was unaware of my 
presence, and had turned on hearing the 
natives shouting on my right. I hit 
him twice with ball cartridge, but found 
that the penetration was not sufficient 
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much noise at night as the motor 
*buses do in the Strand. We hunted 
every day and lay up in wait for lions 
at night. 

Postma is a mighty hunter—a man 
who does not know what fear is—who 
would enter the bush with the object 
of driving out any lions that might be 
lurking there, just as pheasants are 
driven here from the coverts. We had 
one or two Masai, members of a warlike 
tribe, who would accompany him with 


to kill this large animal, and never fired 
with it again. He growled fiercely and 
went off, and immediately afterwards 
there followed a lioness, which I hit in 
the shoulder with my 470 cordite. She 
lay in the thick grass where she fell, and 
so great was the resemblance between 
the colouring of the skin and that of the 
grass that one could almost have walked 
over her without being aware of her 
presence. However, the head was just 
visible, so I fired and got her. We 
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followed up the wounded lion for many 
miles, but did not succeed in taking him. 
The next day from the covert four lions 
came out simultaneously—a magnificent 
sight. Lions in a natural state are much 
larger than those in captivity, being 
plump and fat and well conditioned in 
every respect. They looked like Shire 
horses coming down from the bush. 
Two of them were too far away for a 
shot, but one of the others I got. 
During that day I obtained specimens 
of Grant gazelle, Impala, wildebeest, and 
other such smaller game. We laid down 
two zebras for bait about a mile apart 
and about a mile from the camp. The 
next day we found a leopard had _ been 
at one, as he had left his hall-mark, 
having bitten one of the ears off according 
to the general custom. We also dis- 
covered that lions had been feeding off 
the other zebra, and from appearances 
we concluded that three or four of them 
had been present. We therefore put 
the two zebras together and enclosed 


ourselves in a zereba, which is composed 


of thorn branches. We took up our 
position in the zereba, and before dark 
we were aware of the presence of lions 
in the vicinity. 

A lioness appeared first ; she walked 
backwards and forwards very cautiously, 
moving a few yards in each direction, 
and sniffing the air all the time. She 
was a full-grown animal. Lionesses are 
bolder than lions, and it is a great study 
to watch them, for, possessing it would 
seem, all the means of attack and defence, 
they are as timid and as nervous as cats 
when they scent danger. Every wild 
animal with the exception of the man- 
eater lion, the buffalo, or the cow elephant 
has a disposition to run from danger, 
but these animals if you do not even 
harm them will attack in the most 
practical manner. 

The elephant has almost as much 
sagacity as a human being and will 
chase you round a tree ; the buffalo will 
charge you at sight, and, if he gets hold 
of you, he is not content to toss you in 


the air, but to make assurance doubly 
sure he pummels his victim flat on the 
earth. The elephant with one tread 
of its foot disposes of its victim, and 
the lion when wounded can use its 
claws and teeth to deadly purpose, as 
unfortunately I had evidence. A man 
I had met, Fritz Schindler, who 
accompanied me the first day out on 
my trek, was brought into Nairobi by a 
special train as I was leaving that place 
to catch my steamer on my return. 
He had been badly worried by a lion, 
and the next morning he succumbed. 
He was trying to get a cinematograph 
picture of the lion at the time of the 
accident. 

The lioness after coquetting with the 
meat for about half-an-hour began eating, 
and was soon joined by another lioness, 
who was followed by two fine lions. In 
such cases the cardinal principle is to 
allow the lions to begin to eat the kill, 
and in five or ten minutes they will be 
so interested in their food as not to heed 
anything approaching. Postma, at a 
given signal, when I had one of the 
animals covered, switched on the electric 
lamp, and I fired and got a fine full- 
maned lion; the others scampered off, 
but returned afterwards. I lay up for 
this kill over three nights, and on the 
third night I got another lion. When 
hit he howled and made off through the 
bush; the noise continued for about 
fifteen minutes, and when the growling 
and moaning ceased about twenty yards 
away I concluded he was dead. 

At the rate of killing every day our 
larder had grown to six zebras, harte- 
beeste, a topi and wildebeest. The wind 
had been blowing in our favour until 
then, when it suddenly changed. The 
animals had been covered over with 
thorns to keep away the marabouts and 
vultures. The wind now blew right 
into our zereba, and it may be feebly 
imagined what the atmosphere was 
like after these carcases had been 
lying in a tropical sun for three days. 
The flies had been at them in thousands, 
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and so much was the stench in evidence 
that I could not stand it any longer, and 
to get some fresh air knocked part of 
the zereba down and got out. I was 
pleased to find the lion I had shot 
previously lying a_ short distance 
away. 

The lions were about again that night, 
but nothing would keep me in that zereba 
without getting some fresh air. I re- 
turned to it, and having had a strenuous 
three days’ hunting and been sitting 


must have been still wondering if I 
was not in a nightmare when the lion 
raised its head and looked me straight in 
the eyes, for I was then thoroughly 
awake. His mane stood on end, his ears 
pricked forward, his mouth was open, 
and I was conscious of his breathing. I 
was petrified. For what appeared to be 
hours, but might have been seconds, the 
lion stared me out ; there was something 
fascinating about it in one way and it 
made me lose my nerve; but I was 


THE BUSH FOR MILES SEEMED TO RE-ECHO WITH THE ROAR OF THIS LION. HE INHALED AND 
BELCHED FORTH AT ME THE MOST VICIOUS GROWLS THAT MADE THE VERY GROUND SHAKE 


most of the nights, I fell sound asleep, 
after having kicked back part of the 
covering to allow as much ventilation as 
possible. I awoke—I cannot imagine 
what awakened me—and looked down 
at my feet, where I saw the enormous 
head of a lion sniffing at my boots. 
Lions had been present in my mind for 
some days and some nights, and I first 
imagined it was a nightmare; but the 
reality of the situation flashed upon me 
as I continued staring at the head. I 
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saved by suddenly grasping my rifle, for 
immediately the animal gave a big 
“whoof’”’ and sprang off. I looked out 
of the opening in front of the zereba and 
fired a right and left as he was dis- 
appearing in the grey of the morning, 
but missed. 

Extraordinary thoughts pass through 
one’s mind during extraordinary 
incidents, and at that time I recalled an 
incident with a humorous side which I was 
told when in the Far West of America. 
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A man had retired to rest in the early 
hours of the morning after a somewhat 
heavy night; when he awoke the sun 
was streaming in his bedroom window, 


a hurdy-gurdy playing lively music was. 


in the street, and the monkey belonging 
to it had got into the room and was 
hanging on to the foot of the bed. He 
reached out for his six-shooter and 
covered the monkey with it, saying, as 
he did so, “‘ If you are a real monkey you 
are in a devil of a fix; if you are 
not a real monkey I am in a devil of a 
fix!’ I could not help thinking there 
was a similarity between the position of 
that man and mine. 

We moved on and took up camp fifty 
miles to the west of the base camp. We 
were then 8,000 feet above sea-level in the 
finest climate in the world. Although we 
were still in the fly-belt near German East 
African territory, the tsetse fly did not 
interfere with our comfort. We had 
the assistance of a Wooderobe, a 
wild man of the woods, who lives by 
hunting and collecting honey. He was 
one of the finest sportsmen I ever met 
in my life, and for many years had been 
schooled with his spear and poisoned 
arrows and in everything pertaining to 
his craft, which had produced him some 
little property, eighty cows and twenty 
sheep, they were situated just outside 
the ‘fly-belt, all got in exchange for wild 
honey and the skins of buffalo. 

Although I should not like to give my 
good friend away, there was a grave 
suspicion that he appreciated the value 
of a buffalo skin—buffalo skins are used 
to make shields for the warriors, and a 
good one is worth two cows—but barter- 
ing in them is not altogether allowed by 
the Administration. I had no evidence 
of the sort, although I saw carcases of a 
cow buffalo and calf which he informed 
me had died of rinderpest, and when this 
statement was being translated to me 
my two native gun-bearers were scream- 
ing with laughter. ‘‘Aero” is the word 
“friend’”’ in the Masai language, and this 
was the name we gave him. We started 
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with Aero on our first march at four ! 


o’clock, when it was yet dark. 

For an hour we found our way by 
lantern light and then entered a thick 
bush, coming to a small river with 


mimosa trees along its banks, and I | 


could distinguish large 
baboons which were not yet awake. 


numbers of | 


Some appeared to be as large as men. | 


We approached quietly, and when as 
near as about forty yards one large 
baboon jumped up and _ barked; 


immediately the trees seemed literally | 


alive with baboons which rushed along 
the branches and down to the ground 
and so into the thick bush, where, once 
in safety, they set up a terrific noise. 
We immediately came on the spoor 
of a rhino, which we followed into the 
bush. Here the passage of rhinos always 
following the same track had formed 
tunnels which appeared as if cut 
by human beings, and we traversed these 
tunnels up and down, always preceded 
by Aero, who was as nimble as a 
sparrow. When he was in proximity 
to the rhino he would take off his 
sandals which were the only things he 
possessed in the way of garments, and 


proceeded on tip-toe, at the same time | 


requesting me to take off my helmet; 
but as that was the only protection for 
my head against waitabit thorns (an 
excellent name for them), I did not 
comply, for if in passing you should 
come in contact with these thorns 
you will find your progress quickly 
stopped. On examining them closely 
you will find these thorns resemble 
fish-hooks, and are no relation to the 
wait-and-see thorns, although there is 
nothing to be compared with them for 
making you start and stop suddenly. 
They might be an excellent thing for 


some of our politicians in the too rapid 3m 


legislation to-day. 
More than once we were close upon a 
rhino, 


continually “‘ Very bad rhino!” The day 
was now well advanced, and yet we had 


and we saw the rhino-birds | 
flitting over our heads, Aero saying | 
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not come up with the animal. Aero 
informed my native gun-bearer, who 
informed me, that it was the same one 
that had kept him up a tree all night a 
short time previously, as his poisoned 


arrows were not exactly the thing to © 


despatch this unwelcome visitor. It 
suddenly dawned upon me that Aero’s 
idea was to rid his preserves of this cow 
rhino, which had been a menace to him 
in his hunting expeditions, and his clever 


stalked this animal, which was a bull 
eland all by itself, to within a hundred 
yards, when I fired and hit him in the 
shoulder. He was a very fine specimen 
of his kind and had been sent from the 
herd by the younger generation of 
bulls, he was alone in the world, as you 
find many throughout Africa. It is 
because the man-eater lion has no 
lioness to hunt with him that he becomes 
of this type, and as his teeth are 


TWO OF THE WANDEROBO (NATIVE HUNTERS) WITH A MARABOUT STORK. THE DELICATE WHITE 
FEATHERS BENEATH THE WINGS AND TAIL OF THE BIRD FORM THE MARABOUT FEATHERS IMPORTED 
TO THIS COUNTRY 


scheme was to make the best use of the 
happy chance which had come his way. 

Postma communicated with him 
through my gun-bearer that I had not 
come there particularly to kill this rhino, 
but that he must assist to get something 
else. We were then on the top of a 
hill, and through our field-glasses saw 
an eland on the side of another hill 
amongst some mimosa trees. We 
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generally very worn he is very thankful 
to take anything he can get. 

Not long afterwards we saw in the 
distance, about four miles away, a herd 


of giraffe. We therefore left the buffalo 
channels in the bush and came out 
on the flat, and still saw the herd 
moving slowly to our left. By a cir- 
cuitous route we got round to within 
200 yards of the bull; the cows came 
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along, but, scenting danger, made off, 
and he was about to follow them when 
I fired a right and left and hit him twice. 
He did not fall, but would run for about 
twenty yards, stop and then go for the 
same distance, and led us in pursuit 
until we got on our mules and followed 
him in this fashion for three miles, 
ultimately securing him. We skinned 
him, and it took eight natives to carry 
the skin to camp. Parts of it are l}in. 
thick, and it takes six days to sun dry it. 

We were anxious to get this giraffe, 
as giraffe, eland, and ox are the finest 
bait for lions. A giraffe is too much 


for a lion to bowl over, and, as he can - 


kick out to the four winds of heaven, 
even a lion must be cautious in approach- 
ing, especially as he is also very nippy 
with his teeth. The bush was about 
150 yards away, and it took forty-five 
natives to pull this almost two tons 
weight of meat to within six yards of 
the spot where we built the zereba. 
The natives took the stomach of the 


animal and dragged it in four different 
directions within a circumference of 
about five miles, and when the parts of 
the stomach returned after its journey, 
we tied them up to a tree so that the 
scent should carry far and wide. 

That night three lions arrived and 


three lionesses. They prowled to and 
fro, according to their custom, and one 
bolder than the others came up and 
looked right in at the hole from which 
I was viewing them, and got within a 
yard of my face ; then giving a sudden 
“‘whoof!”’ he went off and the other three 
disappeared. But as in their food the 
giraffe is the piéce de résistance, they 
returned in about half-an-hour’s time, 
and this time went straight to the bait 
and commenced munching it. 

A very clear, dry, starlight night, 
with just a new moon, enabled me to 
see perfectly these fine creatures only 
six yards away—a wonderful sight! 
We let them have at least ten minutes 
on the kill, and all the time we could 
hear the suckirg of the blood, the 


licking of the meat, and the snapping 
of the sinews. Lions are the cleanest 
eaters, and seldom crunch the bones. 
This was indeed something worth going 
to Africa to see and experience. 

The time had arrived when I was to 
make my selection. I was anxious to 
secure a fine black-maned specimen 
that was on the left, and behind the 
others. I took aim, and Postma switched 
on the electric light. They all jumped 
up, stared in the direction of the lamp, 
their eyes glistening; the scene was 
taken in at a glance—face to face with 
the lions at six yards distant. They 
were bewildered for a moment or so, 
and in the hurry a lioness got in front 
of the animal I wanted, and I had to 
take her. She was badly hit and growled 
fiercely but walked round about and 
attempted to crawl underneath the 
zereba, the thorns however, driving her 
away, and she got behind a tree which I 
had been leaning against just previously. 
The zereba was only about seven foot 
square, and I could not fire because 
the tree interfered with the line of sight. 
Her growls soon gave place to moans, 
and when these ceased we knew that 
she was dead. Strange to say, in an 
hour’s time two lionesses again returned, 
but no lion appeared. The lionesses 
began eating. the lamp was again 
switched on, and I got in a deadly shot. 
We waited until near daybreak, when 
we were delighted to see the other lioness 
return, even crossing the carcase of 
the one I had shot, and immediately 
begin munching at the meat. The 
light was again switched on, and she 
fell dead as I got home a right and left. 

The next night nothing appeared at 
all, and the following night we tried 
our luck again, and about midnight 
a solitary big lion appeared—the biggest. 
I have ever seen—and he appeared almost. 
twice the size he really was. The moon 
had got up, and his movements were 
easily discernible. He came up to the 
giraffe, put his two paws on it, dug his 
jaws into the meat, pulling it out in 
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strips. A lion’s tongue is so rough that 
he can do considerable execution with 
it. It was the same lion that had been 
there two nights previously, but hunger 
had driven him to the spot, having had 
no lioness to hunt with, and he was 
so engrossed in satisfying it that he 
took no heed of his surroundings. 

This time we tried to do without the 
lamp, and, as I could see his form 


taxidermist at Nairobi informed me 
that the lion’s skin was the finest he 
had ever had in his shop to be poisoned, 
which is the process of preserving them 
until they are tanned at home. That 


giraffe had done good service, and the 
natives then threw off the thorns during 
the day. Two days after when we were 
passing this part we found that the 
vultures and the hyenas, the scavengers 
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stretching over the giraffe, I took aim 
and fired. He made off without a growl 
or snarl being heard, and I wondered 
if I could have missed him. Nothing 
else appeared that night except one or 
two jackals and hyenas. I was anxious 
about this fine lion, and immediately at 
daybreak went in search of it. Much to 
my joy we found it shot through the lungs 
150 yards from where I had fired. The 


of the desert, had done their work, for 
there remained only the skull and a few 
white bones. 

The next day I fired at a lion that was 
entering the bush, a growl informing 
me that he was hit. There being a 
heavy dew, we could follow his tracks 
to the place where we lost sight of him, 
and reached a donga, a dry ditch about 
two yards wide. I climbed the bank 
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on one side with Zaa, my native gun- 
bearer, in close attendance, and, as he 
was peering into the overhanging bush, 
a big yellow-maned lion sprang straight 
out at him. Postma, who was within 
five yards, fired, hitting the animal, 
then springing quickly about five yards 
aside, he was able to recharge his rifle. 
The lion meanwhile turned and was 
about to spring on Zaa. Receiving the 
charge as he jumped in mid air he fell 
dead at Zaa’s feet, Postma in the 
excitement of the moment alighted on 
the top of the bush covering the donga 
and disappeared. 

Postma was full of apologies to me 
for this incident, as in my position it was 
impossible to fire, saying that it was the 
first time he had ever fired on an 
animal when he was with another sports- 
man, and he remarked that he had 
deprived me of a lot of fun. In Postma’s 
experience such an incident was what he 
called “a little bit of fun.” 

I could quite realise it, for excitement 
becomes more intense the more one hunts 
big game. When a lion approaches from 
the bush the only thought seems to be 
to allow him to get as near as possible 
so as to fire the fatal shot. If the range 
is 40 to 50 yards you may hit the animal, 
but not in a vital spot, and should the 
lion bound towards you, you may turn 
to your gun-bearer for the other rifle 
and find that he has disappeared. 

At all times when lions approached 
from the bush it was far from my 
thoughts to run. If you face a lion 
boldly he will at times stare at you, even 
giving you time to take aim; at the same 
time one must pay great respect to a 
lion when wounded. To enter a thick 
bush after a lion, especially a lioness, 
if wounded, unless proceeding with the 
greatest caution, would be foolhardiness, 
and many accidents occur through 
running such>sisks. 

My other gun-bearer rushed up to 
Zaa and shook him warmly by the 
hand, and, as they spoke their own 
language, it was translated to me after- 
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wards that Abdulla said to Zaa he was 
so glad the lion had not got him, when 
he replied what a fine death it would have 
been, much better than dying by the 
camp fire. Postma’s enterprise, activity, 
and courage, saved a very serious 
accident. He appeared indifferent. to 
danger in any form, and when driving 
lions from the bush he would hustle 
them by noises, never once firing 
at the game. He once followed a 
wounded lion into the bush, but, 
oblivious to danger, seeing so much 
of this sort of work, actually came un- 
awares upon the animal within a few 
yards of him, and found he had no 
cartridges in his rifle or his belt. 

On returning from the safari, which is 
the native word for expedition, two days 
from Nairobi, we started in the morning 
on our last hunt. Lions had been roaring 
throughout the night and footprints were 
all round our camp. The previous night 
a native had been taken by a man-eater, 
and we were anxious to get on his trail. 
Eight or ten shots must have been fired 
during the day, and we were rewarded 
by some specimens of wart hog, Grant’s 
gazelle, oraby, dic dic, also some guinea 
fowl and spur fowl for the pot. Upon 
our return we found some fresh foot- 
prints around our tent. I asked Postma 
to wait a minute before he went into the 
bush, and I would go round to the other 
side of it. Before I could get there, 
however, a large lioness came out about 
sixteen yards away. I shot her in the 
shoulder, and with a snarl she attempted 
to come for me; but I fired again, this 
time hitting her in the head. This was 
the most useful kill of the whole safar1, 
as she was a very old man-eater lioness, 
her teeth being well worn, and was the 
last animal which wound up my hunt. 
This was about three weeks from London, 
about 500 miles from the coast. The 
skin and skull of this lioness are now in 
the Natural History Museum. 

I have just got delivery of the 
trophies, including the skins and 
skulls of the eleven lions killed on 
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safari. Two months ago these lions 
were roaming about on the Equator, 
8,000 feet above the sea, in British 
East Africa, seeking what they could 
devour. Unfortunately, wounded lions 
got off, but such things are inevitable 
in hunting big game. Unlessshotina vital 
part, the lion, which is an animal of great 
vitality, has still power to do consider- 
able harm, and, as he may conceal him- 
self in the bush, great danger may attend 
any attempt to spur him up. Had these 
lions been alive to-day, they would have 


hand-reared pheasants that escape 
wounded after every shoot. Those who 
are better able to judge than I am 
say there is as much game in East 
Africa as there ever has been. 

I saw from my camp one day, I should 
say, 3,000 wildebeest in herds, and 
moving away from the water in long 
strings such as one may see racehorses 
exercising on Newmarket Heath. At the 
same time I counted ten different species 
of big game through my field glasses on 
the plain in front. I feel diffident in 
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killed by now 100 animals. Some people 
have even said to me, ‘“‘ Why shoot a 
lion?’ Whatever you do, there are 
always some people who object. The 
lion is a prolific animal in mathematical 
calculation—the eleven killed and the 
others which escaped would represent in 
three years a total of about 250 lions. At 
compound interest they would in four 
years be killing 1,000 animals a month. 
Why should humanitarians object to 
shooting big game, and yet some kill 


ELEVEN LARGE LION SKINS, AND TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF TROPHIES 


giving my experiences of such things. As 
I got into the district I was informed by 
the Wooderobe,the man of the woods, that 
no white man had ever fired a shot in 
this particular corner of the country. For 
a week or two the game had come from 
all quarters, and there was more than 
the grass could carry for more than 
two months; so with this large quan- 
tity of game assembled, we were 
always accompanying game followers of 
the carnivora. Some mornings I have 
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seen footprints around the camp, 
at one time fifteen lions in close 
proximity trying to stampede my oxen 
and mules. Seven I have seen lying 
within a mile of camp, basking in 
the sun and playing like kittens. 

It is strange what thoughts come into 
one’s head at critical moments. I could 
not help remarking one night when lions 
were roaring around, two dogs were 
barking and coming very close to two 
men who were going up a garden, that 
one man said to the other, ‘“‘ You need 
not be frightened ; dogs do not bite in 
the dark.” The other replied, ‘‘ Yes you 
know that, and I know that; but does 
the dog know that ? ”’ 

Three leopards, two mountain leopards, 
and one forest leopard have arrived at 
the Scotch Zoo in Edinburgh; and I 
have also two toboras or kangaroo rats, 
which have arrived at the London Zoo. 
The legislation at home threatens to 
disperse with the deer forests, and also 
the pheasants, which live upon the 


harmless mangol wurzel, and I am 


indifferent to the prospect. When 
within three weeks of London one 
can drive lions in the bush, such sport 
is preferable to shooting hand - reared 
pheasants from a covert. A good deer 
forest in Scotland costs much more than 
a hunting expedition to Africa, when one 
knows how to do it, and you get twenty 
times the sport without anything arti- 
ficial about it. As you trot along you 
simply drop off your mule and raise your 
rifle, and may obtain almost two dozen 
different varieties of game in this way. 
Some people are under the impression 
that the game is being exterminated, but 
it will be many years to come before 
that happens. 

I went through the country where a 
warlike tribe live, the Masai. They are 
dukes of the country, and what some of 
our politicians would describe as the 
“idle rich.”’ The tribe own 500,000 head 
of cattle, and more sheep and goats than 
that even; but this tribe have nothing 
to boast of from a civilised point of view. 


The result of this large collection of cattle 
is the result of the raids of the past upon 
the other tribes in this part of the world. 
This was just before the English took 
possession; they swept the whole 
country from the great Lake Victoria 
Nyanza to the coast, killing all before 
them and taking the cattle. They area 
very proud race of people and look down 
upon the white. They resent the British 
occupation and say that they are the 
policemen of the country and pay 3 Rs. 
hut tax to have this work done. This 
may be gentle sarcasm, because it is just 
the policing to which they object. 

I was informed that the Governor 
visited one of the chiefs to discuss the 
question at the present moment of an 
action this tribe has taken against the 
Government for transferring them from 
one part of the Protectorate to the other. 
The Governor made an appointment at 
a particular part of the country for the 
chief to come and discuss the question 
with him. He came three days late, and 
informed the Governor that he referred 
him to his lawyer in Nairobi about the 
matter. 

Every family of this tribe is supposed 
to be worth £4,000 in stock. They are 
more intelligent than the other tribes 
and govern themselves well, the laws 
dating back from the dark ages of 
antiquity. The wife costs to buy five, 
ten, or fifteen oxen, according to the 
class of lady. They have five to six 
wives, or as many as they can buy. The 
wives do all the work and are happy and 
content with the sixth part of the atten- 
tions of the lord and master, who lives 
in idleness. His principal occupation 
is sitting down, pulling out the stumps 
of his beard with a rather somewhat 
ingenious pair of tweezers, made by him- 
self. They grow no beards. 

An enterprising trader in this part of 
the country is doing good business. He 
informed the Masai that the white people 
always had large families who took a 
lot of sugar. I passed a waggon load of 
sugar, with sixteen oxen drawing it, 
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when on trek: the commonest kind of 
sugar. About one pound of sugar, cost- 
ing there, perhaps, about one shilling, is 
bought for two sheep, taken to Nairobi, 
about 100 miles, and sold for ten shillings 
each. 

The form of conscription for the warrior 
is very attractive. A boy from the age 


of eighteen becomes a warrior, and 
remains one for eight years. They walk 
about the country from different kraals, 


: 


with fat and covered over with red earth, 
and go about the country the admiration 
of all the girls in the place. At the end 
of the eight years they generally get 
married and settle down and do nothing. 
They inherit the cattle of their fathers. 
I was also in the Kikuyu country, of 
which we have heard so much recently, 
with reference to the Bishop of Uganda 
and the fundamental canon of the 
theology of the Church. I claim to be 


AN ‘‘ OFF DAY’’ IN CAMP. THE NATIVES HAVE AN IMPROMPTU FETE AND INDULGE THEIR 
PASSION FOR ADORNING THEMSELVES 


walk in, and demand the best that the 
owner of the kraal can give, staying 
as long as they care to do so. 
They have all the admiration of the young 
ladies in the kraal and are waited upon 
by them. Their work is principally this : 
if leopards or lions happen to kill the 
cattle, sheep, etc., they have to go into 
the bush with spears and despatch them 
with a hand-to-hand fight. They are 
very conceited. The boys are smeared 


no authority of the orthodoxy of the 
Church doctrines and the question of 
heresy and schism, and the effect of 
baptism before confirmation, although I 
was reared in the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
the shorter catechism, and porridge. The 
fierce competitions amongst the missions 
in this part of the world has no doubt 


led each creed to push business —— 


strenuously, which seems to be the cau 
of the trouble at the present moment. 
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In my native country, Scotland, they are 
trying to gather themselves together and 
unite in the long trouble and disruption 
of the past, where they have been for a 
few generations all quarrelling amongst 
themselves, to serve the Lord with 
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of Uganda was visited by the Church of 
England and Presbyterians, and was then 
visited by the Catholics. He got them 


all together and said: ‘‘ You white men, 
who can do anything and know every- 
thing, do not seem to agree upon your 


JACKO, THE MAMBO BABOON, WAS A SOURCE OF GREAT AMUSEMENT IN EAST AFRICA, AND ALSO 


ON BOARD STEAMER COMING HOME. HE CAN 


DO EVERYTHING BUT SPEAK. 


WE CAME UPON 


PACKS OF HUNDREDS AT A TIME OF THOSE BABOONS ON TREK 


many “isms”; so now some of the 
missions in Africa are trying to unite 
forces, and hope it will be accomplished. 

Uganda consists of 1,000 whites, 500 
belonging to the missions. The late King 


religion. You go away and talk it over 
and agree which is the best religion, and 
then come back to me.” 

I was lucky enough to come across 
whilst hunting, a large gathering of 
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Kikuyus, who had come from distant 
parts for their annual féte, and to hold 
a conference—their parliament to ad- 
ministrate their affairs according to their 
own customs. Sent out by the Bishop 
of Uganda and the Church, the chiefs, 
who were about 100 in this council all 
sat on Mother Earth, on a plain, and 
discussed the question which the Bishop 
of Uganda had informed them, to get all 
their people to swear upon two sticks, 
which they were doing, not to touch 
native beer until they were forty years 
of age. They live to about fifty years. 

The Mohammedan is a most attractive 
religion of the natives. It is difficult for 
them to understand monogamy; the 
polygamy of the Mohammedan religion 
they do understand. 

The missionaries here have many 
duties to perform. In Uganda three 


man-eating lions killed several belonging 
to the mission. The missionaries applied 
to the Government to assist them to 
exterminate those man-eating lions. The 


Government sent several native police- 
men, who were entrusted with old mili- 
tary rifles and some cartridges. They 


located the lions in some long grass. 
They surrounded the grass with three 
missionaries, seven or eight policemen, 
and many natives from the mission with 
spears, determined to finish the three 
lions who had done so much depredation. 

At a given signal all the rifles dis- 
charged in amongst the grass, taken low 
in. They were successful in getting three 
dead lions, but, unfortunately, they also 
collected six natives, not to talk of the 
wounded who had to attend the Mission 
Dispensary afterwards. But it is not 
surprising that this accident occurred, as 
the -303 rifle they used can kill at about 
a mile. 

A missionary belonging to the Ameri- 
can Mission there had only been three 
weeks in the country when he was anxious 
to get a good specimen of a baboon to 
send to New York. He got out and 
stalked along the grass, and, crawling 
carefully on all fours, took steady aim, 
fired, and picked up a full-grown native. 
Yet some people do not believe in 
Darwin’s theory! He was so upset at 
this that two days afterwards he ex- 
changed his rifle for a shot gun. 
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PADDY THE PUP 


BY THE HON. 


““Now just listen to me, Bill, and 
remember that this is the last time I’m 
going to talk on the subject. What I 
keep a second whip for is to see that no 
hounds are left out. There hasn’t been 
a day this week that it hasn’t happened, 
and now it’s Chorister, the first-prize 
puppy. Just go and get a hack saddled, 
and if you come back without him you 
can hang up your cap and look for 
another place.”’ 

The speaker was the Master of the 
““Flesk Valley Hounds,’ and he spoke 
with the emphasis of a very angry man. 

Bill—a blonde youth who showed his 
Anglo-Saxon origin in everything, from 
his neatly-tied scarf to his well-polished 
boots and gaiters—stood before his 
master, nervously twisting his cap 
between his hands, evidently having an 
excuse to offer but not knowing how to 
begin. 


Well,” continued the Master. ‘“‘ If 


you've got anything to say, get it out 
and don’t stand there all day.” 

“Tf you please, sir,’’ said he, “ hall 
the ‘ounds was on when we drew the 


last goss. "Twas blank, an’ they hall 
come hout but that there Chorister. I 
stayed there a good fifteen minutes after 
‘ounds ’ad left, a-rating at ’im hall the 
time—e’e must be in there still.” 

“All damn nonsense,’’ replied the 
Master. “‘ You never had him there.”’ 

Just then the angry baying of the 
hounds behind the bars of the kennel 
announced the arrival of a stranger. 

“Ere ’e is,” said Bill. ‘“‘ The same 
chap’s got him that brought Barmaid in 
yesterday.” 

“Seems to me,” said the Master, 
““ that I’d better make ‘ Paddy the Pup’ 
second whip instead of you. Where did 
you find him, Paddy ? ”’ 

“ At Coolmore, your honour. Fifteen 
long miles from here. Only for I meetin’ 
him just whin I did, three sheep dogs and 
a bastard greyhound had him ate. There 
was a blaguard boy settin’ ’em at him.” 
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“Now you see what comes of leaving 
my valuable hounds out,’’ snapped the 
Master at poor Bill. “If it hadn’t been 
for this unfortunate fellow, who has to 
walk through the mud while you are 
cocked up on a hundred-guinea hunter’ 
(second whip’s crocks in that establish- 
ment would be dear at five-and-twenty) 
‘‘T might have lost a hound fit to show at 
Peterborough or at least at Clonmel ! 
Let this be a lesson to you. Here is 
half-a-crown for you, my poor fellow, 
and if you'll go down to the house you'll 
get a glass of whisky.”’ 

No other country in the world could 
produce a second “ Paddy the Pup ’’— 
militiaman, earthstopper, wrecker, and 
dog-stealer combined. He was dressed 
in remnants of all four trades. The 
soldier’s cap stuck well on the side of 
his fiery red head gave a military air to 
the old huntsman’s coat from which all 
the hunt buttons had been cut; the 
head of a flask protruding from the 
breastpocket proclaimed itself the spoil 
of some Saxon at whose rescue from a 
ditch he had assisted, and the chain 
and dog collar which he held in his hand 
was the badge of the trade from which 
he derived his nickname. He was by 
profession a dog stealer. It was generally 
believed that even the most faithful and 
attached dog would leave his master and 
comfortable fireside to follow Paddy 
on his seemingly endless and aimless 
wanderings through the country. Be 
that as it may, one seldom saw him 
unaccompanied by at least one homeless 
and depressed-looking dog. He never 
seemed to try to propitiate them in any 
way. They just slunk after him with 
their tails between their legs as if they 
were being led away much against their 
will. Being much interested in animals 
of all kinds, and more especially in dogs, 
I had wasted several half-crowns and 
much whisky in unavailing attempts to 
extract the secret from him. The most 
I could ever get out of him was, “If I 
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ever give the charm away to any person 
‘twill be to your honour, but I dunno 
would it work for a gintleman.” 

Another hound being missing after the 
next hunting day, poor Bill got an even 
worse ‘‘ dressing down,” and was on the 
point of being discharged when—taking 
his courage in both hands—he addressed 
his master as follows. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but as long as 
you've got half-crowns to give to that 
there ‘Paddy the Pup’ whenever ’e 
brings an ’ound ’ome, me nor two more 
whips like me couldn’t ’elp losin’ ’em.”’ 

“What do you mean by that ? ”’ asked 
the Master. 

“Wot I mean to say is that he’s 
catchin’ ’em an’ tyin’ ’em up. I ’ad it 
straight from the cover-keeper at Cool- 
more who seen ’im doin’ it. ’E was lyin’ 
in the middle of the cover that day an’ 
caught Chorister an’ chained ’im up. 
Th’only reason the cover-keeper gave it 
away was that he was mad angry ’cause 
Paddy disturbed the fox before ’ounds 
come, an’ put ten shillins out of his 
pocket.” 

‘‘ Send for me when he brings the next 
hound in,”’ said the Master, as he walked 
away, swishing the air with his hunting 
crop in a manner that boded ill for Paddy. 
To his lasting regret Bill was not present 
at the interview between his infuriated 
master and Paddy, who announced his 
own arrival by ringing the hall door bell. 
When the Master came out he found him 
standing on the doorstep wearing the 
smile of a favourite and as usual holding 
a hound by achain. He had just got as 
far as “I think he kilt a sheep, your 
honour, but as nobody but meself seen 
him atin it ‘tis aquil about it,” when the 
Master, having snatched the chain out of 
his hand, began to belabour him with a 
cutting whip. Having beaten him till he 
was quite out of breath he ended the 
performance by giving him half-a-crown 
and a glass of whisky, thus showing a 
knowledge of character that could only 
have been gained by at least ten years 
experience as an M.F.H. in Ireland. 


There were no more hounds lost that 
winter, and when I next met Paddy he 
said : 

‘“There’s no doubt but what the 
Masther’s a rale gintleman. No mather 
how sevare a batin’ he’d give a man he’d 
bear no bad revinge agin him afther.”’ 

All ill feeling was wiped out by the 
half-crown and the whisky, and it never 
seemed to enter into his head that the 
recipient of the beating was the one who 
would be expected to ‘“‘ bear a bad 
revinge.”’ 

The Master never realised what a ° 
valuable member of his staff ‘‘ Paddy 
the Pup ” was until the Boer War broke 
out and the Militia were dispatched to 
the Cape. Covers that had been certain 
finds were drawn blank again and again, 
and there was nobody to apply to when 
a foster-mother for a valuable litter of 
puppies was urgently needed at short 
notice. Before Paddy went to the war 
all that was necessary to say was, 
“T think that such a cover is being 
disturbed by poaching dogs.” Paddy 
would reply, “True for you. I know 
the dogs well.” Half-a-crown would 
then change hands and the poaching dogs. 
disappeared. Peace being restored to 
that cover, a fox was certain to be found 
when hounds next went there. An 
Englishman might think it strange that 
no trouble came out of the mysterious. 
disappearance of these dogs, but Paddy— 
who knew his neighbours well—always. 
said that ‘‘ Most people in this counthry 
only keep dogs so as to have something 
handy to throw stones at.” 

I happened to be standing on the plat- 
form at Mallow Station when Paddy’s. 
regiment started for the seat of war. 
Great was the excitement and loud were 
the cheers and groans for everybody 
from Queen Victoria to Kruger. Paddy 
hung out of a carriage window in a very 
advanced stage of drunkenness. Hoarse 
from cheering he still wished to give one 
last cheer for England’s enemy, but, 
alas! he had forgotten his name. The 
train was moving and his opportunity 
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almost gone when he had a sudden brain 
wave. Leaning out of the window till 
there was little but his legs left in the 
carriage he yelled “‘ Three cheers for 
Jupiter!” 

The war being over and the Militia 
being disbanded Paddy resumed the 
buttonless red coat which looked as if it 
had been buried during his absence. It 
was now ornamented with several medals 
which he said he got “for killin’ the 
Dutch ” ; but as that particular regiment 
was never under fire during the war, I fear 
that he must have acquired them in some 
less meritorious manner. Bill—who has 
never forgiven him—said he was “ just 
the sort of cove that would rob a corpse.” 

A terrible misfortune once happened in 
the kennel. The best bitch in the pack 


died suddenly, leaving a large family of 
orphans. 

“ Send for ‘ Paddy the Pup ’ at once,” 
said the Master. 

“°Tis hard to get won in a minute,” 
said Paddy, when he was told that a 


foster-mother was wanted. The usual 
fee of ten shillings having been raised to 
a sovereign, “Keep ’em alive till 
mornin’,”’ said he, ‘‘ an’ I’ll have won for 
you an’ not a tarrier ayther but won wid 
as much milk as a good sow.” 

At six o’clock next morning he arrived 
leading a handsome pointer bitch who 
was evidently the mother of young 
puppies. “I didn’t put the chain on her 
till I was afther drowndin’ her last 
pup in the pond outside,” said he. 
““*Twouldn’t do for me to be seen ladin’ 
her on the road, but nothin’ could be 
said to me as long as she was followin’ 
the pup that was in me pocket.” 

On being asked where he got her, he 
whispered: ‘“’Twas from the bank 
manager in Fermoy I took the loant of 
her. If your honour don’t take a fancy 
for keepin’ her I’ll may be get a sovereign 
for takin’ her back when she has her job 
here done. ’Twill be all right as long as 
he has her back in time for the grouse 
shootin’.”’ 

That bank manager was a sportsman 
a and a gentleman of the first water. When 


he was told this story long after his bitch 
had been returned, he laughingly replied: 

“Look out that my next litter of 
pointers are not nursed by a foxhound.” 

I think that what Paddy enjoys more 
than anything is the digging out of a fox. 
He takes entire command of the crowd 
which seems to spring out of the earth, 
even in the most desolate places, the 
moment the whoo-whoop is heard. Each 
member of this crowd is inevitably armed 
either with a spade or a yellow cur dog, 
several sizes too big for the hole into 
which it is thrust in spite of its struggles 
and the jeers of its master’s friends. 
“Tis the way he’s in dread of the dark. 
Strike a match for him, it might give him 
courage,” is a well-worn joke that never 
fails to enrage the owner of a “ tarrier ”’ 
about the size of a well-grown sheep dog. 

I remember one morning in the cub 
hunting season when a fox was marked 
to ground in a large rabbit burrow. 
Hounds had not killed one for some time, 
and the Master was very keen to give 
them blood, so he decided to dig in spite 
of the unpromising look of the place, 
which was a network of roots and rocks. 
We dug for at least two hours, assisted 
by the usual crowd and their large yellow 
dogs—the hunt terrier was not out that 
day—before the Master lost heart and 
decided to giveit up. ‘‘ Paddy the Pup,” 
thickly coated with mud, was lying on 
his stomach with his arm thrust into the 
hole up to the shoulder. Suddenly he 
looked up, with a grin of ecstasy on his 
face, and said: ‘‘ Whist! whist! He 
has me by the thumb.” Ten minutes’ 
frantic spade work ensued before a fine 
dog fox was reached, still holding on to 
poor Paddy’s thumb. 

“T let him hould it,” said Paddy, 
“for fear it mightn’t be th’ end of the 
hole, an’ we wouldn’t get him at all if 
he let go.” 

Amongst the natives his reputation as 
a naturalist is equal, if not superior, to 
that of Frank Buckland. No tale told 
by him about foxes, badgers, or others 


is too improbable to be believed. On 


digging out a very large badger one day 
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he was asked by one of the spectators if 
it was a very old one. Having examined 
it with great care he replied, ‘“‘ No, I 
wouldn’t call him a very ould badger at 
all. He might be fifty or sixty, but no 
more than that. ’Tis hardly he has his 
full growth yet. The like of ’em don’t 
have pups till they’re up to forty years 
of age, an’ ’tis unknown how long they 
lives afther. They has only won pup 
every tin years. Only for that the 
counthry would be ate wid ’em.” 
Paddy added greatly to his reputation 
as a naturalist by this statement of facts 
which was swallowed by his audience 
without a grain of salt. The murder of 
this particular badger was only accom- 
plished after much beating with spades 
and pickaxes accompanied by the 
yowling of yellow curs who were either 
bitten by the badger or hit with a spade 
by their excited owners. Paddy 
maintained that he ‘‘ wasn’t half dead 
yet,” and when Bill—who wanted the 
skin—headed the procession with the 


corpse, held by one hind leg throwr over 
his shoulder, he walked immediately 
behind him, “so’s I could keep an eye 


on the schamer.”’ We were just about 
to partake of our hard-earned tea when 
the butler announced that Paddy was 
at the door and wished to see the Master. 

“ The badger kem alive, sir,” said he, 
“an’ only that I informed on him he’d 
have the man ate. ’Tis by the waistband 
of the trousers he cot him. That last 
box of the pick I hit him had him 
bothered or he’d surely take a deeper 
hoult. We had nearly as much work 
killin’ him the second time as the first, 
so we skinned him on the spot for fear 
of any more accidents.”’ 

As all Masters of hounds agree that 
the digging out of foxes is necessary I 
suppose it is, but that does not prevent 
it from being a cruel and rather dis- 
gusting sight, which I would always avoid 
seeing, were it not for the humorous side 
which it has in common with almost 
every other ceremony in this most 
delightful country. The crowd of idlers, 
old and young, male and female, which 


springs from nowhere on these occasions, 
never fails to afford amusement to one 
who—being one of themselves—is quick 
to grasp their almost unconscious 
humour. A Saxon comrade standing 
at my side has sometimes asked what I 
was laughing at, and when I have tried 
to share the joke with him has given me 
that pitying glance which says “ small 
things amuse small minds.’’ Few jokes 
bear explanation. Irish jokes least of 
any. 

Again we were digging out a fox. This 
time in a bank on the top of which grew 
a row of trees. It was in the regular 
hunting season, so the pack had been 
taken some distance away in the hope 
that the fox would give us a run when 
he was bolted. The usual crowd of foot 
people was there. Women and small 
boys on the top of the bank where they 
could have a good view of the pro- 
ceedings, men crowding round the hole 
into which they anxiously peered. The 
moment a portion of the wretched fox 
became visible there was a general chorus 
of ‘‘ Look at him! Look at him! I see 
him. He’s as big as a pig!”” This noise 
reaching the ears of the pack they forth- 
with broke away from the whips and 
came tearing towards the earth. 

“ Here’s the dogs! Here’s the dogs! 
Here’s the dogs !”’ screamed a small boy 
as he hurriedly scrambled up a tree. 
“°Tis blood they want, an ’tis aquil 
whose blood they get.” 

I laughed. The Saxon said, “ I fail to 
see any joke in the very natural alarm 
of a child.” 

“ Paddy the Pup,” being taken ill for 
the first time in his life, thought he was 
going to die. Having sent for the priest 
and made his peace with heaven he next 
sent for me. 

“Tl give you the charm now,” said 
he, “ but I’m in dread ’twill be but little 
use to the like of you. Put your ear 
down to me where no other person can 
hear me. Keep a crust of bread inside 
your shirt under your oxter. When ’tis 
there about a week any dog that ates it 
will follow you from hell to Christmas.” 


THE STYLE OF 


REIDPATH AND HAFF, THE TWO FIGURES ON THE RIGHT, IS VERY SUGGESTIVE. 


NEXT 


TO THEM IS A THIRD GREAT QUARTER-MILER (ROSENBERG) WHO EXHIBITS AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


STYLE. 


THE REMARKABLE MUSCULATURE OF THE THREE MEN IS WELL WORTH NOTING. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ATHLETE 


BY ADOLPHE 


ABRAHAMS 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


IT seems impossible to obtain a satis- 
factory majority of opinions (unanimity, 
of course, is out of the question) as to 
whether or no it is advisable to compete 


in future Olympiads. A writer who is 
probably the greatest authority and 
the most influential. journalist in the 
world of sport, has stated that 
“there are two absolutely irreconcilable 
opinions on the subject of specialisation 
in games and sports, and it is not in 
the least likely that anything in the 
nature of accord will ever be reached.”’ 

When one cannot make up one’s mind 
about a thing it is indeed comforting to be 
assured that such indecision is inevitable, 
and I do not think a happier criticism 
of the situation could have been 
presented than that in the paragraph I 
have just quoted. It is not so great a 
paradox, therefore, to feel simultaneously 
that we ought and ought not to compete 
at Berlin. On the one hand, the glorious 
traditions of British sport cry out that 


the nation which has led the world in 
the past must always be represented 
whatever the result. On the other hand, 
the glorious traditions of British sport 
protest with equal vehemence that the 
whole system of Olympic Games is to 
be deplored. They have reached a pre- 
posterous standard, and have perverted 
and distorted the original idea of 
recreative and competitive athletics by 
demanding the production of phenomenal 
performers, who are as far from indicating 
the general condition of athletic ability 
in the country which sends them forth, 
as a Russian giant is from certifying the 
average stature of his compatriots or a 
“calculating boy” from proving the 
mathematical capacity or the subliminal 
activity of other boys of his own age 
and nationality. 

And yet Olympiads have been extolled 
for their national importance, and 
success or failure in Olympic events has 
been regarded as a reflection upon the 
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character or physique of the English 
people ! 

It may perhaps be worth remarking 
that whatever the general feeling, 
whether support is withheld or even 
opposition advanced, there will always 
be a certain number of enthusiasts who, 
actuated by love of athletics, and what 
others regard as blind and misdirected 
patriotism, will strive independently 
to secure some national representa- 
tion. Such little private ventures have 
existed in the past, indifferent to 
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authoritative body. It will be remem- 
bered that this large sum was requested 
to provide first of all experts who would 
discover athletic talent all over the 
country. Such talent when discovered 
would be provided with facilities for 
training and for being coached. And, 
finally, the athletes who were selected 
would be sent and maintained abroad 
so as to suffer no avoidable dis- 
advantages. In this way it could be 
certain that the best possible representa- 
tion of the country would be ensured in 


THE START FOR THE HUNDRED YARDS, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


The two Oxonians are shown to have started badly and their first few steps would be of the nature of a wobble. 


The Cantab 


(K. G. McLeod) between the two Dark Blues is better, but he has risen too rapidly, and should be crouching more for the first 
few strides. His arms, however, are swung in the correct direction to a sufficient extent and are kept close to the body 


violent abuse and the accusation of self- 
advancement, and they will always be 
ready to spring up again if no more 
general movement of support is made. 
But this is really beside the point; it in 
no way affects the massive enterprise 
which is suggested as necessary. 
Without further reference to the failure 
of the Special Olympic Committee which 
appealed for £100,000, it may be con- 
cluded that the scheme this Committee 
laid down would be reproduced pretty 
accurately in that of any _ similar 
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the Olympic Games, but an additional 
result would be achieved, namely, a 
general elevation of the position of 
athletics throughout the country, with 
presumably a corresponding improve- 
ment in the national physique. 

Now I think it in the highest degree 
essential to keep these results perfectly 
distinct. It is, of course, obvious that 
the public must be attracted by the 
Olympic portion of the scheme, although 
the ambition contained in the second 
part of the programme is really the more 
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important consideration. For suppose 
the money to be subscribed and spent, 
and our athletes to return from Berlin 
with even fewer successes than at 
Stockholm, will it be of any use to 
explain to the man in the street that his 
subscription could not hope to do any 
good in the short space of time afforded 
by some two years and a half, but that 
it has helped to elevate the standard 
of athletics evidence of which will, it is 
hoped, be forthcoming in any future 
contests? He will, in all probability 
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medals can go only to the phenomena, 
the geniuses of athletics, such is the 
absurd standard to which the Olympic 
Games have attained. Hence, financially 
considered, it might be regarded as far 
better policy to spend all the money on 
a few, a very few, selected phenomena, 
rather than spread it out in the education 
of a larger number of performers, 
excellent men perhaps, but quite in- 
capable of attaining to Olympic super- 
excellence. 

For the fallacy which I suppose no 


NOVICES STARTING 


Although the pistol has gone not one runner has moved forward and three have not even lifted their hands. 


Such faults are 


mainly due to the adoption of an incorrect position on the mark, and can be easily stopped by precept and practice 


regard this explanation as a convenient 
subterfuge. 

On the other hand, if any such scheme 
were adapted solely to the elevation of 
the standard of athletics, and incidentally 
to produce the best performers in every 
event, independently of the Berlin 
Games, the task would be a happy, and, 
speaking generally, an easy one. But 
now one sees the wretched inconvenience 
of these Olympic Games. The public 
will judge by results independently of 
conditions and circumstances. It will 
prefer one gold medal to a whole host 
of certificates of merit. But the gold 


amount of skill in the art of persuasion 
is sufficient to combat is expressed in 
the general idea that it is only necessary 
to put, say £100,000, in at one end of a 
machine and turn out Olympic winners 
at the other in the course of a couple 


of years. “We do not need to go 
beyond the bounds of Greater Britain to 
collect an unbeatable corps of foot- 
running experts at all distances,” 
dogmatised one “authority” during the 
newspaper hysterics which followed the 
last Olympic experiences. Whatever a 
man’s potentialities he has natural 
limitations, and it is no more possible 
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by any system of coaching to turn a 
good runner whose limit is naturally 
fixed at 10$ sec. into an Olympic winner 
than it is possible, by any system of 
voice production, to educe a Caruso out 
of a third-class tenor. The raw material 
must be there ; and it is no less ridiculous 
to urge that the raw material 7s present 
in the one case any more than in the 
other. 

I say, therefore, that the two enter- 
prises, though to acertain extent they 


wretched Olympic Games have compli- 
cated the whole matter so that the 
selector must have that rare judgment 
which will enable him to distinguish 
exceptional ability from mere precocity. 
In his raw material he has to anticipate 
the condition of the finished product ; 
whether his promising lad of sixteen 
may not be mediocre at nineteen, and 
have abandoned athletics at twenty ; 
whether he can be developed to his 
maximum efficiency for Berlin in 1916, 


HAFF (ON THE LEFT) AND REIDPATH, THE GREAT AMERICAN QUARTER-MILERS 


The similarity of style is very evident, a pronounced twist of the pelvis which presumably gives the longest stride with the 
least exertion and the greatest velocity. It is almost certainly an acquired feature as the two men have continuously practised 
together, and were coached by a great predecessor who himself displayed this action 


proceed along the same lines, actually 
oppose .one another and ought to be 
considered as distinct. 

It may be presumed that trainers 
and coaches whose duty it will be to 
discover the athletic talent will be those 
who are best capable of recognising it. 
It seems fatuous to suppose that it is a 
difficult task to discover a “ promising 
lad.”’ It ought to be quite evident to the 
expert eye. But unfortunately these 
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or must deliberately retarded 
because a much better result can be 
attained for the Games of 1920, 
a result which will be jeopardised or 
ruined if he is brought on too quickly. 
One can imagine all sorts of experiments 
that could be made, they probably have 
been made in America (Nature, of course, 
is making them all the time) before the 
best rules can be induced or even good 
general principles instituted. It is 
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unfortunate that the raw material (for 
Olympic champions I mean) is of the 
scantiest, and the athletes themselves 
will not always be the most admirable 
coadjutors; for it is only human nature 
to prefer momentary distinction to the 
prospect—necessarily somewhat problem- 
atical—of future more permanent 


improvement. 

ih» The selection of the raw material is 
really a most fascinating problem. I 
cannot help thinking that something 
should be possible on anthropometric 


another a duffer, one an oarsman and 
another a runner, one a sprinter and 
another a stayer. 

It may be that the application of 
recent medical research upon the heart 
will enable us to recognise the difference 
in the quality of the muscle of different 
hearts encouraging one to select an 
“obvious” Marathon runner. But for 
the present the problem must be left 
to those who are entrusted with the 
selection of the raw material who must 
work empirically. In fact, it is no 


PERFECT STARTING 


The figure on the left is Patching, Amateur Champion, 1912. 


The position of the arms and the falling forward are characteristic. 


In an ideal start, the two actions (1) getting up, (2) starting forward, should not be distinct but merged as it were into one. 
The other runner (also a crack S. African sprinter) is distinctly exhibiting this fault 


lines, but I confess that the few of us 
in this country who have worked on the 
subject admit that so far we have 
achieved nothing at all. Put as a broad 
general statement, one’s present resources 
do not seem able to identify the existence 
of latent athletic talent by measuring 
tape or weighing machine, by stethoscope 
or microscope ; but out of reach of the 
most delicate scientific machine so far as 
I am aware resides that elusive something 
which makes one man an athlete and 


platitude to conclude that the matter 
solvitur ambulando, currendo, saliendo as 
the case may be. 

If discovery of the athletic pheno- 
menon is a matter of obscurity, the 
means of educating him is merely a 
matter of greater or less difficulty. And 
here I would like most emphatically to 
insist that in these modern days, 
coaching and training must be regarded 
as two distinct applications. By training 
I mean the regulation of a man’s daily 
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habits with the hygienic precautions 
consistent with the highest physical 
efficiency, his diet, his sleep, massage, 
the extent of his exercise. These details 
have by now been put upon an excellent 
working basis, in fact training has 
reached a very high level of physiological 
rectitude. It is most interesting to 
contrast the sensible training hints by 
Hjertberg, which have recently appeared 
in this Magazine, with the preposterous 
proceedings of fifty years ago, when 


matter. It includes the analysis of style 
and action with a view to defining the 
factors for efficiency ; the advisableness 
or otherwise of a deliberate attempt to 
eliminate certain peculiarities and to 
imitate desirable features in other 
performers; the utility of additional 
exercises for the development of special 
muscles ; the selection of the optimum 
length of stride for each particular 
performer, all these details are comprised 
in the modern scientific method of 
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FOUR CRACK ENGLISH QUARTER-MILERS 


The typical English prejudice of easing up in the middle of the race is very evident. 


In addition, the leading runner, illustrates 


another queer notion very prevalent among athletes that after the start an inspiration should not occur until absolutely 
unavoidable, but that some mysterious virtue resides in holding the breath whilst running 


athletes were bled, sweated, and 
physicked, when “training ’’ was an 
ordeal from which even the strongest 
might turn with a shudder! Even to 
this day traditions survive: men talk 
of things good and bad for the wind, 
and believe that respiratory power is 
directly obtainable from special articles 
of diet. But such prejudices will not 
do an atom of harm, and perhaps it is 
as well to veil the attributes of a 
favourite exercise in a little mystery. 
But coaching is a much more debatable 


coaching, a comparatively new art which 
has received very little attention in this 
country but which must be treated with 
the very greatest consideration if 
phenomenal performers are to be 
produced. 

But the ‘greatest consideration” 
necessitates first of all a reflection upon 
the question how much the excellence 
of a World’s champion depends on 
natural ability, and how much upon 
education; how much in fact is any 
coach other than Nature of any value. 
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When one sees “‘ uncoached ”’ runners 
like Hanns Braun, Kolehmainen, Alfred 
Shrubb, appearing in different parts of 
the world, unsurpassed by the most 
brilliant products of the coach’s skill, 
one may be permitted a_ sceptical 
attitude when confronted with examples 
advanced of what a coach can do, 
examples which beg the whole question 
of natural excellence. Nor is it un- 


pardonable to doubt if there be any 
actual proof that the improvement which 
follows upon a coach’s taking a man in 
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coaches that the world has ever known. 
Ernest Hjertberg, Lawson Robertson, 
Delaney, the late Mike Murphy. One 
feature characterised them all : a remark- 
able personality. I shall not easily forget 
my first impression of Delaney on the 
Stadium at Stockholm coaching Reidpath 
and Haff, the two great American 
quarter-milers, a few days before the 
Games began. After a few words of 
criticism, he told the men to run a 
bustling three hundred and fifty yards, 
and I felt a conviction, which I conceive 


PERFECT SPRINTING STYLE AT FULL SPEED. 


G. PATCHING (S. AFRICA), 100 YARDS AMATEUR 


CHAMPION, 1912 


hand is due in any degree to any other 
circumstance than that the athlete 
himself did all that was needed; he 
ran. 

Of course this is not asserting that a 
coach is of no service. What should we 
think of a schoolmaster who confronted 
with a pupil exceptionally apt and 
capable for his years, thenceforward 
abandoned him to his own resources ? 
What is the function of the ideal coach ? 
I have had the privilege of meeting a 
fair number of the most successful 


the two runners must have felt, that 
three hundred and fifty yards was no 
arbitrarily selected or convenient 
distance, but the distance for their exact 
requirements. So I think of the ideal 
coach as a skilled empiric with an 
exceptional capability of influencing men, 
inspiring their enthusiasm, and stimu- 
lating them to do their best, rather than 
as a man who has thought out and 
worked out the neuro - muscular 
principles involved in running, and able 
therefore _to ‘“‘show” the aspirant to 
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athletic prowess the way to do things 
right. 

Before leaving the subject of running, 
one may mention a couple of details 
which suggest themselves as worthy of 
research. I have somewhat arbitrarily 
dismissed the question of style in running 
with the implication that one may be 
tampering with something beyond 
personal control. Running is such a 
straightforward business, a mere matter 
of length of stride and velocity. But 


may through some habit have acquired 
one which, although on general grounds 
an error, may from special causes have 
become serviceable, and which to alter 
would often be to reduce and not to add 
to their powers. There may be equally 
good results through entirely different 
methods. Again, I personally have 
never been satisfied that sufficient 
attention has been paid to ascertaining 
the optimum process of expending all 
the available energy to the best 


HANNS BRAUN 


His peculiar bounding stride is rather different from that of any other crack runner. It is a relatively high-stepping gait yet 
without great fatigue, and accompanies a remarkable musculature, one prominent feature of which is very evident in the 
photograph 


there is too great a tendency to centre 
attention on the former whilst confidently 
leaving the latter to look after itself. 
The adoption of a style which will add 
an inch per stride will add perhaps 
twenty-five yards in a mile—if the 
velocity is not decreased. But if such a 
modification hinders the natural bent, 
it will be as well to remember that the 
alteration may lead to complete disaster. 
Many men have a natural mannerism, or 


advantage. At present there is too much 
generalisation. Men are all taught to 
run to schedule, and who can aver with 
certainty that such a general principle 
will hold in a particular case ? 

These and kindred subjects are 
admirable fields of research for the 
educators of athletic talent who will be 
appointed; but they must not fall into 
the error that is so often perpetrated 
of generalising from a particular case, 
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and the ideal coach will be the one who 
will study, not ignore, idiosyncrasies. 
The value of the coach is enormously 
increased when one comes to the more 
artificial events in an athletic programme. 
For here it is that one concedes without 
hesitation the possibility of someone by 
accident or by investigation discovering 
some refinement of action which enables 


others. Fifty years ago the hundred had 
been run in 9} sec., the half in 1.564, the 
two miles in 9.11, and W. G. George’s 
mile which dates back to 1886 has never 
been approached.* 

But fifty years ago the record for the 
hurdles was 16? sec., for the long jump 
21 feet 4 inches, for the high jump 5 feet 
93 inches, for the pole jump 10 feet, for 


A HURDLING GENIUS 


G. R. L. Anderson alighting in an ideal position for the run to the next obstacle. The inverted position of the right foot denotes 
that the tibial muscles are kept in strong contraction, and the arch of the foot is in consequence well braced up 


a naturally gifted performer to improve 
out of all knowledge. 

I have endeavoured thus by stages to 
draw the distinction between natural 
and artificial athletics. And after all if 
one comes to think of it, is not such a 
distinction an obvious one? For if 
there were no such distinction, coaching 
and training ought by now to have 
produced the same phenomenal improve- 
ment in the running events as in the 


the weight 41 feet. Contrast these with 
the records at the present day: 15 sec., 
25 feet, 6 feet 8 inches, 13 feet, and 
52 feet respectively ! 

A careful perusal of Hjertberg’s 
articles in the Badminton tells the same 
thing in different words or perhaps by 
implication rather than direct expression. 
For throughout his articles on the 
“ artificial ’’ events there runs a leit motif 
of style, style, style. He is not preaching | 


* George himself completed the distance in three seconds shorter time, but not in competition. 
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a doctrine of esthetics; with him style 
spells efficiency with a point of view 
which might well disagree with Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek’s, for his pupil may 
do it neither with a better grace nor 
more naturally so long as he does it more 
effectively. 

Hjertberg insists on a multiplicity of 
details, many of superficially no import- 
ance, but’ a perfect observance of which 


movements in running, jumping, and 
the other subjects of athletic sports. 
But notwithstanding a_ considerable 
amount of enthusiastic work, and an 
equally enthusiastic appreciation by 
athletes, it must be admitted that only a 
very disappointing result can be 
announced. I do not hesitate to say that 
the fault is largely the photographers’ who 
have aimed at the dramatic rather,than 


Ss. S. ABRAHAMS, LONG JUMP CHAMPION 


The photograph shows the method adopted of practising to obtain height in the air by placing a string twelve to fifteen feet from 
the take-off. 


is essential for the best results; and it is 
in connection with this attention to 
detail that one advances the application 
of instantaneous photography as of 
valuable assistance. 

When Mr. G. W. Beldam some nine or 
ten years ago initiated the analysis of 
golf and cricket and, to a lesser degree, 
lawn-tennis strokes by the aid of photo- 
graphy, his success strongly suggested 
a similar application to the details of the 


the scientific, at the spectacular rather 
than the utilitarian. They have rested 
content with depicting startling and un- 
expected incidents; the remarkable 
height to which the weight ascends when 
put by a first-class man ; the height of a 
crack long jumper in mid-air; the 
comparatively long time which is 
occupied by a sprinter starting in over- 
coming inertia in comparison with the 
photographer’s own latent period in 
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pressing the button; the difference 
between the judge’s decision of a race 
and that of the camera; the demon- 
stration that some sprinters run flat- 
footed and so on. 

Photography offers a fine field for 
research, one which may well be con- 
sidered as a conveniently utilised ally 
in any scheme of coaching, one which in 
fact has been largely employed in this 
connection already, though in my 
opinion not to a fraction of the extent 


co-ordination of muscles and groups of 
muscles, the disturbance of any one 
detail of which must completely vitiate 
the result, that one hardly hesitates to 
conclude that an analysis will be of 
great advantage. 

The applications of photography to 
athletics are obviously two. It will 
indicate the special features of first- 
class performers actually at work, and 
suggest the essential counsels of perfec- 
tion for the novice to emulate; and it 


THE TYPICAL SCISSOR-LEG ACTION OF A HIGH-JUMPING NOVICE 
In which no attempt is made to utilise the momentum gained by the run 


to which it might be applied. At first 
sight, perhaps, it might be doubted if 
the comparison with such complex 
movements as are involved in cricket and 
other games is strictly applicable _to 
athletic sports. But although one does 
not suggest an analogy with that 
wonderful co-operation of eye and limbs 
embodied in the necessity of dealing 
with all sorts of unforeseen circum- 
stances and emergencies, there is 
necessarily entailed so extraordinary a 


will afford an opportunity of discovering 
a fault at a stage which the eye could 
not possibly pick out, or bring it home 
to the imperfect performer in a way no 
amount of verbal “planation could 
accomplish. 

It is unnecessary to deal at any length 


with the first of these. I have already 
suggested that a slavish adherence to 
the principles of first-class performers is 
dangerous, but the camera will at least 
nail to the counter the fallacy that for 
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a certain result there must be a fixed 
unalterable style. This, I must remind 
the reader, applies to the natural exercises, 
the other events are in an entirely 
different category, for in these the 
achievements of the cracks may, and 
indeed must, be analysed so that their 
secrets, not Nature’s secrets, are brought 
to light, when it is fair to assume that 
their adoption by others may lead to 
equally good results. 

The advantage of this second applica- 
tion of photography is even more obvious 


more clearly to expose the fault, 
exaggeration was necessary. On the 
other hand, photographs for comparison 
showing the way how and the way how 
not to do it were clear and comprehen- 
sible. 

As an example let us look at 
an expert criticism of the photograph 
which depicts four really fine English 
hurdlers. On the extreme right is 
Mr. Kenneth Powell, winner of the 
Inter-Varsity Hurdles in 1907 in 
record time. “His fault,” says the 


A FAULT REVEALED BY THE CAMERA 
A good high jumper taking off too far away from the bar 


than the other. Nothing can possibly 
surpass the photograph in explaining a 
fault. I remember so well, many years 
ago, Mr. Kenneth Powell trying to 
illustrate to an ambitious novice some 
vital fault he was committing by 
reproducing the novice’s action; but he 
found it quite impossible, he said, for 
him to give a practical exposition of the 
error, for the novice was sceptical that 
his position could possibly be as awkward 
in appearance as his mentor would tend 
to show; more especially as in order 


expert, “is clearly that he is much too 
high in the air, probably four inches at 
least. He is in consequence wasting 
time in the air, and he ought at this 
stage to be getting his front leg down. 

Lieut. Blakeney (second from the left) 
is showing good style. He is apparently 
too high also, but, and this is an 
important point, his particular action 
requires him to go high because he does 
not get his back leg round, but screwed 
in behind him, so that it is necessarily 
the lowest part of his anatomy. 
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The style of that hurdling genius, 
Mr. G. R. L. Anderson (on the extreme 
left) is perfect. His body is well forward 
over the front leg, so that the toe is the 
first part of the leading foot to touch the 
ground. The weight of the body will be 
in front of the foot, and not dragging 
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was particularly anxious to see his 
position at the moment of taking off to 
ascertain if he left the ground on his 
toe or not. Such a photograph was 
necessarily taken at right angles to the 
direction of the hurdler, and it brought 
to light other details which were quite 


THE PERFECT STYLE IN THE STANDING HIGH JUMP 


Platt Adams (U.S.A.), winner of this event in the Fifth Olympiad. Theright (the taking off) leg is not raised until the upward 
energy of the body is spent, and an extra lift is achieved by the upward movement of the right leg 


backwards, a very common fault among 


even first-class hurdlers. The left 
shoulder and arm are held back a little 
but they will swing forward in a very 
short space of time to get the impulse 
for the first stride after landing.”’ 

Mr. Anderson has made a remarkable 
study of the details of hurdling. He 


unsuspected. I may in passing note 
that for the photography of “style” a 
position at right angles is often of far 
greater value than any other but it 
necessitates of course a very much 
faster shutter. 

In hurdling, the essence of correctness 
is the necessity of alighting in such a 
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manner that the body is in a position to 
run to the next obstacle with the 
minimum of delay. In high-jumping 
no such prejudice maintains, and the 
jumper may alight on his feet, his hands, 
or even, as one recent Cambridge President 
of athletics repeatedly demonstrated, 
on his head. Nevertheless, I gather 
that the original high jumpers cleared 
the bar as if hurdling and the chief 
reason why high jumping has improved 
to such a phenomenal degree is that 


are useless and disadvantageous perver- 
sions of one ideal principle which is to 
attain as horizontal a position as possible 
with the narrow part of the pelvis 
approximated to the bar. The jerk of 
the body to achieve this position and 
return to earth with at least comparative 
safety is effected in different ways accord- 
ing to the varying muscular power of 
different parts. And this quite in- 
dependently of the athlete being a 
straight or a side jumper, for I have 


A GOOD STUDY IN THE STYLES OF FOUR ENGLISH HURDLERS 
On the extreme right, Kenneth Powell; on the left, G. R. L. Anderson; next to him, Lieutenant Blakeney 


men began to realise that clearing a 
height is not merely a question of good 


natural spring; that it is not essential 
that the whole of one’s body comes over 
the bar at one time, but that so long as 
all the parts come over at some time or 
another the desired object will be achieved, 
a realisation of which simple and obvious 
manceuvre has led to the extraordniary 
contortions we are accustomed to expect 
from the modern high jumper. 

From a close contemplation of a very 
large number of photographs of different 
men, I conclude that many of their styles 


photographs of the same man who 
altered his style from a side to a straight 
position yet in both the appearance is 
practically identical. I would never 
have believed that Horine, the American 
who has cleared 6 feet 8 inches, assumed 
the horizontal position if I had not 
obtained a photograph which showed it. 
His unique style is due apparently to his 
complete upset of equilibrium which 
makes him fall always in the same 
positon, viz: on one hand and one foot. 
This feature, hitherto regarded as his 
characteristic, is actually shown therefore 
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to be no essential of his action in clearing 
the bar, but an inevitable result of it. 
The standing jumps have practically 
been taught by photography. The first 
real exponents of these jumps were 
positive revelations, and until photo- 
graphs of them were taken, it would 
have been impossible to conceive that 
their positions were feasible. The 


leg should be left hanging and be drawn 
up to the other very gradually so that 
for a comparatively long time the jumper 
is in the air with one leg markedly higher 
than the other. I cannot understand 


why this feature is of such advantage, 
but Hjertberg discovered its importance 
long ago by the photography of crack 
performers, and he states that “too 


JAMES THORPE, AN ATHLETIC GENIUS 


Capable of 10} for the hundred, 23}ft. in the long jump, 6ft. 2in. in the high jump ; winner of the Decatholon and Pentatholon 
at the Fifth Olympiad 


standing long jump is the more remark- 
able. Photography showed that on 
leaving the board, the jumper’s body 
was falling forward to such an extent 
that but for the arms swinging upwards 
the athlete would fall on his face. 

The greatest revelation by photo- 
graphy in the long-jump has not been 
the very great height to which the 
jumper ascends, but the discovery that 
a vital principle is that the taking-off 


much emphasis cannot be placed upon 

In contrast with the high-jump, photo- 
graphy has shown that there is only one 
effective style in the pole jump, one that 
can be said to be correct, and every 
deviation from which is an error. In 
order that the arms can give the body a 
last push off before relinquishing a grip 
of the pole, the legs must be descending 
while the buttocks are the highest point 
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of the body, which is therefore curved 
into a half-circle. In this way the pole 
can be gripped at a much lower level for 
the body clears the bar in successive 
portions. 

I need not occupy any considerable 
space with the technical details of the 
instructive photography of athletics. The 
photographer who has had any consider- 
able experience of selecting the correct 
instant for making an exposure of rapidly 
moving objects, has by his practical 
work acquired a capability of analysing 
a movement into its component phases, 
implying a training of the nervous system 
quite outside the scope of the non- 
photographer. 

The critical features which one will 
require to illustrate must vary with the 
particular case, and the steps to secure 
it need no direction since different 
workers employ different methods. There 
is only one practical detail upon which I 
would be emphatic. Photographs to be 
instructive must be of the real thing, not 
dress rehearsals. A man who gets on 
the mark in order to be photographed 
may adopt the position he will assume 
when he is about to start in dead earnest, 
but in an actual race he must adopt that 
position. Similarly there is too great a 
tendency to obtain instructive features 
by getting the performer to suspend his 
action at a selected instant ; for example 
the position in the circle and the poise 
of the body exactly at the instant the 
hammer, the weight, or the javelin 
leaves the hand may easily be obtained 
by posing, but the mental effort thus 
involved in the performer, prejudiced in 
favour of illustrating something definite, 
prevents his natural accomplishment. It 
must be the photographer’s task to show 
these exact instants, and, although by 
chance an instantaneous exposure may 
hit off the particular phase required, it 
would be futile to rely upon such a chance. 

So much trouble and time is thus 
necessarily expended that I can quite 
imagine somebody asking, why not 
dispense with it all, and utilise the 


cinematograph, and from the finished 
fim any phase desired with the 
preliminaries which lead up to it can be 
selected. But it is not generally realised 
that the exposure of the average 
cinematograph picture is not more rapid 
than 1/60 sec., and even with the tiny 
pictures obtained, the moving parts are 


THE ORTHODOX SCHOOLBOY METHOD OF JUMPING 


The style is strongly reminiscent of the crack standing high 
jumper, and demonstrates that the novice makes no use 
whatever of the momentum he can acquire in his run 


so blurred that identification of special 


features is quite impossible. The 
majority of one’s work will need to be 
done at 1/600—1/1000 sec., and the 
larger the plate the better. Personally I 
use, whenever possible, a very long focus 
lens, ¢.g., 17 inches—such lenses are now 
obtainable working at a very large 
aperture—which enables me to watch 
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the subject from a convenient (and I 
may add, in deference to certain require- 
ments, a safe) distance, and yet obtain 
a large image of good perspective. I 
generally use a reflex camera, but merely 
for the purpose of sharp focussing ; for 
the only secret of correct timing is to 
watch the subject directly never in a 
finder or on the ground-glass of the reflex 
and press the release when the desired 
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apparatus may even in certain cases of 
difficult timing be inferior to the simpler 
forms of camera. 

* * * * * 

Since writing the above, I have 
had the opportunity of witnessing a 
demonstration of results of a new cine- 
matograph, a Parisian invention, capable 
of taking photographs at a speed of 150 
to 200 per second! Such pictures are 


AN OBVIOUS FAULT WHICH IS CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED AND THE CAUSE OF WHICH CAN BE 
TRACED IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


The desired horizontal position has been attained and the twist of the body has correctly brought the narrow part of the pelvis 
against the bar. But, owing to insufficient pace in the run the legs had to be thrown up with unnecessary force and the balance 
in mid air was lost 


position is reached, or, to speak with* 
psychological accuracy, when one thinks 
the desired position has been reached. 
The reflex is of very great convenience 
when long focus lenses of wide aperture 
are used, for the most accurate focussing 
is essential; but if opportunity is 
afforded for focussing beforehand, this 
advantage of the reflex largely dis- 
appears, and this expensive type of 


then reproduced at the velocity which’iis 
usual in cinematography, viz.: 16 per 


second; and the retarded movement 
affords an opportunity for critical 
analysis, the beauty of which is startling, 
and about which one can hardly be too 
enthusiastic. It is already being em- 
ployed for coaching purposes on the 
Continent. The method is of course a 
trade secret. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PARTRIDGES ? 


BY OWEN JONES 


With illustrations from Photographs by C. Reid, Wishaw 


It is certain there is at least as much 
more to learn about partridges as already 
is known. There may be men who think 
they have acquired all possible knowledge, 
but the man who really has is not yet born. 
Those who know most are the first to 
confess how little they know; in other 
words, the more a man knows, the more 
he discovers there is to learn. Only 
during recent years have most of us 
tried to gain exhaustive information about 
partridges and the conditions which 
concern their welfare. We have neither 
time, nor much inclination, to be easy- 
going ; we have become more inquisi- 
tive to ascertain the why and where- 
fore of all things. And on the whole 
I think we are wise, at any rate with 
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regard to partridges and our means of 
making the most of them. 

There has been a common failure of 
partridges, as everyone is aware, for 
some years past, and there is rather 
widespread complaint of their gradual 
decrease. In the first case, this means 
that the breeding-yield has not been 
satisfactorily proportionate to the stock ; 
in the second, that the stock left for 
breeding is yearly becoming smaller. 
It is obvious that the breeding-yield 
must be sadly unsatisfactory where 
even the stock left is disappearing. 
But a crop of young birds that is dis- 
appointing, even for a series of successive 
seasons, does not necessarily mean a 
decrease of stock. People are apt to 
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have more to say about their losses 
than their gains, both of money and 
partridges, leading you to believe they 
have lost a large sum of capital, whereas, 
if and when you enquire into the matter, 
you often find it allmeanssimply that they 
have not gained as much asthey might 
have. They subtract their actual gain 
from the maximum possible gain, and 
bemoan the result as an actual loss. It 
is not reasonable to refer to failure to 
secure the maximum possible gain in 
partridges as an actual loss of partridge 
stock capital. 

Reading and hearing chiefly of 
disasters and decreases of partridges, it 
is only natural that a great many 
people should conclude that the birds 
are in like evil case almost everywhere. 
Considering the question broadly, I 
do not think partridges numerically 
are in an alarming condition. It is 
impossible to give census returns of the 
partridge population over the whole 
country, annually, say, for the last 
fifty years. But we know, on the one 
hand, there used to be far more part- 
ridges on some places than there are 
now—in fact, there are places where 
there is not a brace of birds left, though 
once there was at any rate a useful 
sprinkling—and, on the other hand, we 
know there are numberless shoots on 
which anything over ten brace was 
considered a good day’s bag, say, 
twenty-five years ago, while nowadays 
a hundred brace is quite an ordinary 
result. And, furthermore, there is also 
plenty of ground which formerly held 
only a fair lot of birds, but to-day gives 
several big days quite commonly in 
the neighbourhood of three hundred 
brace each. Where ground has not been 
built over or for the most part laid down 
to grass, the inference is that there must 
be, generally, a great many more 
partridges nowadays, taking one shoot 
with another, than ever before within 
the memory of the present middle-aged 
generation. 

Nevertheless, while it is evident that 
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partridges on any number of shootings 
are now more numerous than they were, 
perhaps ever before—owing simply to 
intelligent preservation—it is undeniable 
that they have lately been at best 
unsatisfactory in yield (in proportion to 
the stock for breeding), if not actually 
decreasing. Reports of disappointments, 
in varying degree, have come from all 
parts for several years, though leavened, 
it is true, by occasional local records 
(though record bags do not always mean 
a record crop of birds). Whether or not 
failures and decreases are due to the 
qualities of the breeding seasons or to 
some causes which used not to be, the 
right way to seek what are the present- 
day causes is to examine the evidence 
of present-day conditions in which 
failure or decrease, as the case may be, 
has come. So I will give examples of the 
statements and opinions supplied by 
all sorts and conditions of eminently 
practical partridge men. 

Scotland — one correspondent says: 
“There is too much inter-breeding, but 
we are beginning even here to exchange 
eggs.” Another says: “My own 
opinion about the decrease of partridges 
is that there is a combination of causes 
—bad seasons for rearing the coveys, 
old birds in too great numbers, and, in 
England, the numbers of pheasants on 
the stubbles, compared to what used to 
be there, fouling the ground the same as 
chickens. The theory of Hungarians — 
having anything to do with it—unless 
said Hungarians were turned down in a 
diseased condition—is absurd. I have 
turned them out for years, and know so 
many places where they have done well, 
and trebled the bags, that I am sure 
they are most useful. The only thing 
that killed young partridges in the 
Nortk this year was the intense dryness 
for three weeks—no dew even at night. 
We picked up birds with crops full of 
seeds, etc., and no water to pass the food 
down. That partridges do not drink 
I cannot believe, as I have seen coveys 
busy drinking in the cement basins in 
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use in many places in England. More- 
over, in the valley of the Thames, in a 
very dry season, the only places where 
the partridges lived and thrived were 
where these cement basins had been 
placed.” 

From Cheshire an experienced part- 
ridge keeper writes: ‘‘ In reference to 
the wholesale disaster by enteric last 
year, I attribute a good deal to leaving 
too big a stock, and I think the disease 


quality of the summer, there were 
scarcely any of those seeds and other 
kinds of food so dear to the heart of 
young game. 

“Also concerning the subject of 
enteric, 1 am of opinion that small birds, 
such as sparrows, finches, thrushes, and 
several other kinds, help to spread it 
to partridges ; and I am sure, although 
I may be laughed at, that the common 
house-fly is a great source of spreading 


was stimulated also by a pest of poultry 
in the fields ; the germs may have lain 
dormant for some time, awaiting a 
favourable opportunity to assert them- 
selves, though I am aware this is contrary 


to recognised expert opinion. The ex- 
ceeding cold nights may have helped to 
swell the casualties—they were certainly 
greatly against all young game, pre- 
venting almost entirely the hatching of 
insect life, while, owing to the sunless 
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this deadly disease. I have also often 
thought that if the wind is in the west 
a good deal enteric is more than usually 
prevalent ; but this may or may not be 
so. It may be interesting to many to 
know that enteric is only another name 
for distemper ; the symptoms are very 
much the same, as is recognised by 
experts. 

“My birds last year (1913) began to 
die off about the 20th to the 24th of 
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June, and by the end of July I am sure 
that fully two-thirds both of old and 
young had died; the few left continued 
to become fewer until about the 10th 
of August, after which they did fairly 
well. The greatest losses occurred about 
July the 8th to the 14th. We could pick 
up a game-bag full in an hour or even 
less sometimes. It was simply heart- 
breaking to see them, and I hope never 
to have another such experience in my 
life. Most keepers to whom I have 
spoken in reference to the decrease of 
partridges seem to think small birds, 
polluted water, fowls in the fields, and 
the increasing use of artificial manures 
are the chief causes; a few say the 
increase of land under pasture, which 
may have a good deal to do with it 
in places, but not all. 

“T consider the reason of — 
doing so badly in many places has to be 
looked for further back than the spring 
and early summer months of 1913. I 
am convinced, as also are several game- 
keepers of good experience, that the 
very wet preceding winter (1912) was 
greatly against the stock birds, and 
doubtless sowed the seed of failure later 
on. It is well known that for about seven 
months the birds were never dry, either on 
the back or underneath, and reasonable 
and fair-minded men say this is bound to 
sow the seeds of disease. I wonder how 
many gamekeepers noticed the sloppy 
state of their partridges’ droppings 
during the winter of 1912, and if so, did 
they consider the birds in the best state 
of health, and likely to become the 
parents of prosperous broods—which I 
say was impossible. 

“You are undoubtedly on the right 
track when you say, ‘Feed stock 
partridges.’ This is a matter of very 
great importance, but generally over- 
looked by masters and keepers; by 
bringing it before the shooting public 
you are conferring a blessing on 
many who think feeding is of no 
importance. How either sportsmen or 
gamekeepers can expect early nests of 


eggs from birds weak nearly unto death, 
owing to stress of hard weather and 
partial starvation, passes my compre- 
hension; even the comparatively few 
eggs such birds do lay lack that robust- 
ness which is so necessary for the 
production of strong healthy chicks. 

“T do not say or suggest for one 
moment that the partial failure of 
partridges is solely due to insufficient 
food during the winter and_ spring 
months; but I do say, and have said 
so for some years, that if the vitality 
of the parents can be transmitted to 
their eggs, then if the birds are in strong 
condition their eggs, in normal circum- 
stances and barring accidents, are sure 
te come out well, and the chicks will 
stand the best chance of being reared. 
We really cannot expect sturdy chicks 
from parents that are half-starved for 
want of suitable food.” 

A keen and successful head-keeper in 
the Midlands savs: “It is my firm 
opinion that the disease from which the 
partridges have chiefly suffered is roup. 
I have had to fight against it here in the 
young birds, but I have not found the 
old ones to suffer from it as they did in 
Hampshire. I strongly uphold the feed- 
ing of stock partridges with dressed 
corn, I don’t mean with the advertised 
fancy dressing ‘to draw partridges,’ 
but with a special solution to prevent 
and help cure the roup. I know it is 
successful, and it worked wonders in 
Hampshire, where I beat the record by 
about sixty brace in a very bad season. 
Of course it comes rather expensive if 
a keeper has to buy the stuff himself 
and the corn as well, as I had to when I 
was in Hampshire—and then finally got 
the sack tor having too many partridges !”’ 

A great Norfolk authority writes: “I 
attribute the diminishing quantity of 
partridges in this part of Norfolk to 
the introduction of Hungarian part- 
ridges ; I always looked upon the Norfolk 
partridges as the best breed there is, 
and I have always been strongly against 
Hungarian partridges being introduced 
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into Norfolk. Needless to say I have 
never bought a Hungarian partridge, 
but some of my neighbours’ turn 
them down, the result being that 
unless one has a most favourable 
season, both young and old birds die 
wholesale, which never used to be the 
case. Of course I am only speaking for 
this part of Norfolk.” 

Another Norfolk authority says: 
“Respecting the cause why partridges 
have decreased so this last few years, a 


good deal I think is owing to the 
unfavourable weather we have had 


during the breeding time. If 1912-13 
had been as favourable as 1911 I think 
we should have found our partridges get 
up again, although the present-day 
modern farming I’m afraid doesn’t help 
them.” 

An experienced Wiltshire keeper states : 
“No doubt the extensive use of wire 
for fences accounts for a great many 
partridges when flying at dusk, and also 
when disturbed at night. Again, the 


increasing number of poultry kept on 
the farms is a great drawback to a 
successful partridge season, as the fowls 
are sure to disturb the partridges while 
laying or sitting, and make them desert 
their nests. Feeding partridges where 
there is any quantity has become quite 
necessary owing to the modern way of 
farming, the stubbles being ploughed 
up and the supply of food so greatly 
diminished that by Christmas partridges 
are often hard driven for food.” A 


West country gamekeeper of fifty years’ 
active experience thinks that one cause 
of partridges getting scarcer is that so 
much land is put down to grass, which 
means less food; and the mowing 
machines do the rest. 

Mr. E. Roberts, head-keeper, Eynsham 
Hall Park, Witney, Oxon, writes thus 
in regard to 1913: ‘‘ Where partridges 
have died off was no doubt owing to the 
dewless nights. Much has been talked 
of disease, but on this estate we have 
not had any disease; the partridges 
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wasted away, it is true, but this was 
entirely owing to the want of insect 
life which dewy nights would have 
mitigated. Partridges were brought to 
me and sent by post, their deaths all 
put down to disease. I may add that 
in my opinion we shall not get any good 
partridge (or pheasant) seasons until we 
get very severe frosts to clear the ground 
of over-taint, the result in some counties 
of over-stocking.”’ 

A shrewdly observant Kent keeper, 
speaking for the Canterbury district, 
says: “‘ The gradual decrease of part- 
ridges I put down chiefly to grass-mowing 
machines, gradual dying out and 
grubbing of hedges, and the intro- 
duction of wire-netting for the fences, 
thereby doing away with nesting- 


places, and forcing the birds to nest in 
grass and clover, where the machines 
do the rest. So much for the light soils. 
On the heavy land, fruit and hops are 
largely cultivated, and where that is the 
case nearly all nesting-places are spoilt, 


the feeding-grounds are quite lost, and 
a large number of extra people are about, 
to cultivate and gather the fruit and 
hops, in fact the ground is never quiet. 
Foxes are not over-plentiful, and we 
have been practically ratless tor the last 
three breeding seasons—and yet we get 
gradually fewer partridges.” 

Mr. W. Webster Watts, Sporting Park, 
Hendon, has sent the following notes: 
“From numerous enquiries, and from 
personal experiences of many parts of 
the country, there appears to be no 
doubt that the extraordinary fatality 
amongst partridges last season was due 
to the cold drought during a period when 
the birds required their usual amount 
of soft seeds, succulent green and insect 
foods, which they were unable to obtain. 
This caused them to become weak and 
unhealthy, their feathers did not grow 
as they should, and they became easy 
victims to internal parasites. 

“Where land was well watered, 
particularly on grass, the birds thrived. 
This was evident to my own personal 


knowledge in parts of Essex, Suffolk, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Kent, and 
Northumberland ; whereas on the chalks 
of Hants and Wilts, and the light sand 
parts of Norfolk, the birds were very 
scarce. Travelling now along the roads 
or railways of the latter county, in many 
places only single pairs can be seen 
where in years gone by there would have 
been scores.”’ 

A correspondent, referring chiefly to 
the Berkshire district, but also to part- 
ridge ground generally, gives this 
opinion: “‘ The binders do not leave as 
much corn on the stubbles as there used 
to be: there is a lot more wild birds 
(owing to their Protection Act) which 
clear up the berries and so forth, driving 
the poor partridges to feed on grass and 
clover, which weakens them, and a lot 
die from scour. I say feed the partridges, 
then the stock birds will be strong and 
healthy, which will mean bigger nests 
of eggs and stronger chicks; and have 
a good supply of special troughs so as to 
provide pure water continuously. It 
is not wise to use open vessels, in which 
water is freely exposed to loss by 
evaporation, to fouling and perhaps 
pollution.” 

The Earl of Northbrook’s _head- 
keeper, Mr. T. E. Fifield, Stratton Park, 
Hampshire, makes many interesting 
and important remarks: “ I have a very 
good stock of partridges, and have 
actually found only a few cases of what 
may be called disease. We never keep 
what some people would consider a big 
stock—nothing like what there some- 
times was when my father was in his 
prime; but, owing to their being now 
more keepers and to the vermin being 
properly attended to, the proportion of 
nests that usually hatch off safely is 
infinitely larger. Between forty and 
fifty years ago, so big was the stock of 
partridges for breeding that there were 
often twenty to thirty nests in a hedge— 
but it was pretty lucky if ten of them 
hatched off; that would not do at all 
with the far smaller stock we keep now. 
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“Our ground is mostly rather heavy, 
and our birds always do best in a 
decidedly dry season; but whenever it 
is so dry that you can see cracks in it 
which are wide and deep enough to 
admit your arm up to the elbow, that is a 
sure sign it is foo dry. It was too dry 
last season, otherwise we might have 
had as many or more birds as when we 
got 5384 brace on the ‘Station Road’ 
day, a few years ago. I am quite certain 
that our partridges in 1913 were only 
about half a crop owing, first, to the 


lack of proper food; and, secondly, to 
the exceptional lack of moisture to help 
them to keep going on such indifferent 
food as they could get. The continuous 
heavy rains in the spring flattened the 
ground, and the long windy drought 


made it like concrete; so insect food 
of the right sort was extremely scarce 
and hard to get at. All through the 
critical part of the summer there was 
no dew ; only once did I have wet boots, 
going round the rearing-field every 
morning at six, and that was from rain. 

‘‘The ants or emmets, which are the 
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favourite food of young partridges, seem 
to be disappearing. Till recently you 
could get a barrow full in a few yards 
along the main road, but now you would 
have a job to find any ; also, we have an 
old drove that used to be alive with them, 
in spite of the foraging of hundreds of 
partridges—now there are no emmets 
there, and you do not find their nests 
all about the fields, and under the water 
pans. (Is it possible the emmets have 
been nearly wiped out, like the bees 
by Isle of Wight disease ?) 


“Nowadays we have large tracts of 
ground left in summer fallow; we had 
few birds last year near these huge 
fallows ; we had a long way most birds 
where there were good stretches of corn. 
We have regularly introduced fresh 
blood by exchanging eggs ; we have also 
turned down from time to time fifty 
brace of Hungarians, and if I cannot 
actually prove they have done good, I 
have nothing to say against them. 
I am sure it is injurious to partridges 
to allow many pheasants on _ their 
ground. I recommend a_ moderate 
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stock of partridges protected as 
thoroughly as possible from vermin and 
strengthened by frequent introduction 
of fresh blood.”” Stratton Park of recent 
years has consistently proved its claims 
to be classed as one of the best partridge 
shooting estates not only in Hampshire 
but anywhere else ; and a full measure 
of credit is due to Mr. Fifield, who, 
besides being an educated and skilful 
producer of partridges is an expert 
hard to beat in the art of driving them. 

Here is a letter from the tenant of 
another excellent Hampshire shoot, 
mostly very light soil: “It is quite 
true that the past season has been a 
very bad one with us for partridges. 
The birds hatched well and appeared 
to be all right until the beginning of 
August, but disappeared before the corn 
was cut—so far as I know we had no 
disease other than some gapes, and I 
think our loss arose from a complexity 
of causes. I attribute it mostly to 


shortage of food in the late winter and 


early spring making the birds weak, 
and then the prolonged dry weather 
without sun making insect food very 
scarce, with the consequence that the 
birds could not get sufficient nourish- 
ment. The birds did best on the grass 
land and worst on the corn land.” 

The writer of this last letter seems, 
in my opinion, to strike the keynote 
of the true explanation of most of last 
year’s losses amongst partridges—namely 
starvation. It must be admitted that 
stock birds, weakened by shortage of 
food (that is, suitable food), are sure to 
produce proportionately weak chicks ; 
and it stands to reason that weak chicks 
are more liable than strong ones to be 
starved by a scarcity of proper food, 
which, to about the beginning of 
August, is largely insectile, with the 
addition of milky seeds. 

“ Cheviot,” of the Field (Sept. 13th, 
1913) quotes a letter from ‘‘ A.W.B,” 
which originally was published in 
the same paper in August, 1911: 
“ Allowing that the past five seasons 


have been hopeless for partridges, I 
can call to mind one estate, near New- 
market, where they have only had a 
shortage of birds one season in the past 
decade, viz., 1903—where the owner has 
never turned down foreign birds or 
bought eggs, and relies entirely on his 
own stock, but feeds heavily in winter.” 
Feeding partridges sufficiently in winter 
is not a matter of much expense—an 
expenditure which is commonly allowed 
for a handful of pheasants will serve for 
hundreds of partridges. It is best to 
stop feeding partridges gradually, and 
not altogether till the spring is well 
advanced. What would have saved 
tens of thousands of young partridges 
last summer would have been feeding 
on suitable food, but this is much easier 
said than done. However, it is 
abundantly evident, as an alternative, 
that if there is a properly distributed 
and unfailing supply of clean water, 
the birds will thrive well enough on 
such food as would not suffice without 
water. 

In a paragraph in the Field of January 
3rd, 1914, Dr. H. Hammond Smith 
gives some highly interesting information: 
“In an article in the Field, December 
6th, 1913, entitled ‘Some Causes of 
Mortality in Partridges,’ I pointed out 
that many of those examined in this 
office were suffering from an inflam- 
matory state of the ceca, due to the 
presence of nematode worms, smaller 
than, but identical in appearance with, 
the Tvichostrongylus fpergracilis, the 
nematode worm seen in the caeca of the 
grouse, which was found by the Grouse 
Disease Inquiry Committee to be the 
chief cause of mortality amongst adult 
grouse .... fresh specimens of the nema- 
todes seen in partridges have been 
examined by Dr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and by 
Professor Gamble, F.R.S., of the 
Birmingham University, and both have 
expressed the opinion that these worms 
found in the partridge are Tvricho- 
strongylus pergracilis, and are identical 
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with the nematode worm which causes 
the disease known as strongylosis in the 
grouse. It is also worthy of note that 
the symptoms seen in the ceca of 
partridges infested with this worm are 
very similar to those seen in the czca 
of grouse suffering from strongylosis, 
namely, inflammation of the lining 
mucous membrane, thickening of the 
walls, and enlargement of the organs.”’ 

We know that nematode, commonly 
called ‘“‘ thread,’ worms are internal 
parasites which infest many kinds of 
creatures, both animals and birds. I 
have noticed them in rabbits and fowls, 
but I cannot sayif such thread wormsare 
scientifically identical with those which, 
in circumstances of starvation from 
scarce or unsuitable food, become fatal 
to partridges ; nor can I say if any thread 
worms infest partridges without the 
original agency of fowls. At any rate, 
there are plenty of other reasons for 
partridges being better without the 
company of either fowls or rabbits. 
The question of serious losses in which 
thread worms are concerned depends on 
the partridges’ food supply. 

With regard to the many _ other 
suggested causes of partridges dying 
off without a plainly accountable reason, 
I do not think artificial manures are 
in themselves hurtful; but the tendency 
of their use would seem to be against 
the various insects upon which part- 
ridges thrive. I presume _partridges 
would eat, for instance, wire-worms 
killed by a special dressing, and I should 


not think such fare would help to pro- 
long the lives of the birds. And is it 
reasonable to suppose that the earth- 
worms, which may often be seen lying 
dead in hundreds on roads treated with 
tar-like preparations, are harmless ? 
Partridges are fond of pecking at 
charlock, the buds of which supply even 
very young birds with nourishment. 
With what charlock is sprayed may make 
an important difference. And then there 
are the baneful possibilities of improperly 
covered seed corn dressed with vitriol. 
On the whole, it would seem there is 
not so very much novelty in the way of 
serious partridge diseases; it is rather 
that now we know something (and have 
a great deal more still to learn) about 
those diseases of which formerly we 
blissfully knew nothing. So soon as we 
know of a human disease, we are apt 
to fancy we have got it. Are we not 
likewise over-ready to conclude that 
partridges have been smitten with a 
pestilence, if they untimely die? We 
may have too much of many good 
things, and last summer we certainly 
had too much dry weather, instead of, 
as usual, not enough for partridges. 
That is what made the supply of birds 
generally so disappointing. Had it been 
rather wet, we should have classed the 
birds there were as “‘a very fair lot, 
considering,” It is still chiefly our 
seasons that directly or indirectly are to 
blame, and not our partridges. Else 
there should be a Partridge Enquiry 
Commission forthwith. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 4—DURHAM 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


THE traveller viewing from the window 
of an express train that portion of the 
county of Durham traversed by the 
main line of the North-Eastern Railway, 
would not, presuming him to be a south 
countryman, credit the district of 
smoking collieries on which he gazes 
with any higher sporting capabilities 
than pigeon - flying or whippet - racing, 
and would therefore be considerably 
astonished to learn that not only has 
the county for generations been a cradle 
of field-sports which still flourish vigour- 
ously within its boundaries, but that 
large areas of it undefiled by industrial 
enterprise afford ample evidence that it 
must once have been naturally one of 
the most beautiful parts of England. 
From the days of the Prince-Bishops 


of the Palatinate down to the present 
time hunting has always had a strong 
holdin Durham; and, indeed, the names 
of Lord Darlington and Ralph Lambton 
rank with those of John Warde and Hugo 
Meynell as Fathers of the Chase—its 
grouse moors are some of the best in the 
world ; if many of its numerous streams 
are polluted by man’s handiwork it can 
still claim to possess one fairly good 
salmon river; coursing, steeplechasing, 
and a host of other sports and pastimes, 
which flourish vigorously all combine to 
testify to the tastes of its inhabitants. 

Although, as elsewhere, hunting has 
existed since time immemorial in Dur- 
ham, it appears tolerably certain that 
the first orthodox pack of foxhounds was 
kept at Streatlam, near Barnard Castle, 
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by Mr. Bowes * circa 1730, but it was 
not until some sixty years later that 
recognised “‘countries” were established 
by Lord Darlington and Mr. William 
Lambton, the elder brother of Ralph 
Lambton. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to trace the many changes and vicissi- 
tudes which occurred during the sub- 
sequent eighty years in Durham Hunts 
and hunting ; but since 1872 the county 
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hunted it with a subscription pack until 
1876, when it was taken over by the 
present Lord Zetland, who hunted it 
four days a week without subscription 
for thirty-six years. On his retirement 
in 1911 the pack became a subscription 
one, to be known as the Zetland, in well- 
merited compliment to the late Master, 
and Mr. Herbert Straker, a brother of 
the Master of the Tyndale, was elected 
Master. New kennels were built close 


THE ZETLAND HOUNDS. 
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has been divided into five recognised 
countries, the Zetland, the Hurworth, 
the South Durham, the North Durham, 
and the Braes of Derwent, the territories 
of the two first-named each including a 
slice of Yorkshire, and the latter of 
Northumberland. Dealing with them in 
the order named, the Zetland, though 
smaller in area, is practically the old 
Raby, or Lord Darlington’s country ; as 
on the death of the third Duke of Cleve- 
land, the late Mr. Cradock, of Hartforth, 


to Piercebridge on the Yorkshire side of 
the Tees, the former ones having been at 
Aske, Lord Zetland’s seat; and with 
Will Freeman—as successor to Champion 
who had carried the horn under both 
Mr. Cradock and Lord Zetland for thirty- 
six seasons—as huntsman, Mr. Straker 
has shown first-rate sport.. 

The Zetland is an attractive country, 
with grass as its predominating feature, 
but its plough rides light and carries a 
good scent. Until recently it was free 


* These hounds were purchased from Mr. 


Fownes, of Steepleton, in Dorsetshire, and it 


would be interesting to know how the long journey from there to Durham was effected. 
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from the taint of coal-pits except on its 
extreme northern boundary; of late 
years a colliery company has commenced 
to work coal at Winston in the very heart 
of the prettiest part of the Durham 
country—may Diana confound their 
knavish tricks! It affords every variety of 
fence, including stone walls; but it is 
not generally considered a very difficult 
country, and its carping neighbours 
occasionally apply a very unflattering 
appellation to it in this respect. Still, 
like any other country, it takes a good 
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The Hurworth, which disputes the 
premiership of Durham packs with the 
Zetland, and which, like it, includes a 
part of the old Raby country, was 
originally a semi-private pack founded 
towards the end of the 18th century by 
Mr. ‘“‘ Matty”’ Wilkinson, of Neasham 
Abbey, the representative of a well-known 
family of Durham yeomen, and carried 
on by himself and his descendants for 
upwards of sixty years, when it finally 
became entirely a subscription pack, and 
as such has enjoyed a great variety of 


PRESENTATION OF CUP, AT THE OPENING MEET OF THE ZETLAND HOUNDS AT ASKE HALL, TO 
THE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND WHOSE COUNTRY INCLUDED A PORTION OF DURHAM 


man on a good horse to live with hounds 
when they run hard, as instanced by the 
famous run of the Ist January, 1900, 
from Houghton Whin to Westwick—10 
miles in 70 minutes—over the cream of 
the Durham country, when out of a huge 
New Year’s Day field only five survivors 
saw the finish. This occasion is stamped 
on’my memory by the fact that the fox 
thought proper to run right through a 
wood (Selaby Carrs) in which I and a 
large party were shooting at the time. 


Masters, the present one, who has been 
in office about three years, being Lord 
Southampton, who hunts hounds himself 
and shows admirable sport.* 

The Hurworth is a capital hunting 
country ; many people consider it the 
best in Durham; but there is a good 
deal of plough, especially on the York- 
shire side, though this carries a good 
scent. It is joined on its northern side 
by the South Durham Hunt, formerly 
the cream of Ralph Lambton’s country, 


* Which was a practical certainty.—ED. 
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which Nimrod placed “at the head of 
the provincials” at the time when 
Sedgefield, where hounds are still ken- 
nelled, was known as the “ Melton of 
the North.” It is a fine wild district, of 
which quite two-thirds are grass, and 
Lord Boyne, who has hunted it for 
twenty-four years, has a beautiful pack 
of hounds with which he shows excellent 
sport ; but industrial enterprise has set 
its mark on parts of it, and I fear is 
likely to do so still more in the future. 
This is even more true of its neighbour, 


practically all grass and moorland, which 
hold a capital scent. On the east grass 
and plough are found in about equal 
proportions. There are few big woods. 
The last of the Durham packs, the 
Braes of Derwent, hunt the extreme 
north-west of the county, and a slice of 
Northumberland to boot. Like the 


neighbouring North Durham country, 
the eastern side is much cut up, though 
good sport is often obtained in it; but 
its western territory is a fine wild sporting 
country, mostly grass with a certain 
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the North Durham Hunt, a large area 
of the eastern side of which has been 
abandoned as unhuntable owing to coal- 
pits, railways, and wire. None the less, 
like the curate’s egg, if I may be 
pardoned for once more introducing 
that familiar delicacy, parts of it are 
excellent, with plenty of grass and 
staunch fox preservers ; and Mr. Roger- 
son, its Master for twenty-six years, hunts 
hounds himself and shows first-rate sport. 
The western side of the country, where 
the best hunting is usually obtained, is 


proportion of rough moorland. It con- 
tains some large woodlands, and a former 
Master—the late Colonel Cowen—who 
was a noted breeder of bloodhounds, once 
tried a cross of their blood to ensure a 
fuller cry of music, an experiment which, 
however, did not prove a success. The 
present Master, Mr. Priestman, has held 
office, with no guaranteed subscription, 
for eighteen years, and it would be hard 
to find a better turned out pack with 
better mounted servants than his. 
Tongue, the present huntsman of the 
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Braes of Derwent, was recently offered, 
and refused, the post of huntsman to 
the Belvoir. 

The Braes of Derwent country should 
have a sentimental attraction for all 
hunting-men, as the home of the author 
of Handley Cross and many of the 
characters in his books, notably James 
Pigg, were drawn from residents in, 
orjnatives of, the district. 

In addition to foxhounds, Mr. Bell, 
the Hon. Secretary to the North Durham 
Hunt, has an exceedingly smart private 


Northern Counties Otterhounds which 
are kennelled at Morpeth in North- 
umberland. 

A striking proof of the vitality of 
fox-hunting in Durham is afforded by 
the fact that of its five packs, one of the 
Masters, Mr. Rogerson, has been in 
office for 26 years; a second, Lord 
Boyne for 24; and a third, Mr. 
Priestman for 18—two of them hunting 
hounds themselves — while the pre- 
decessors of the present Master of the 
Zetland and Hurworth, had hounds 
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pack of harriers which provides capital 
fun for himself and his friends on off- 
days. Mr. Easey, a well-known hunting 
farmer has also a small pack of harriers 
with which he hunts a part of the 
country near Newcastle. 

There are three packs of beagles in 
Durham, one of which, the Darlington 
Harriers, is, or was until recently, one of 
the best foot packs in England, and 
although the county no longer possesses 
a pack of otter-hounds of its own, its 
streams are regularly hunted by the 


respectively for 36 and 23 seasons. I 
doubt if many counties in England 
can beat this record. 

It is curious, in view of the hold that 
it has over the proletariat of the county, 
that flat-racing is extinct in Durham 
proper, as although two meetings are 
annually held at Stockton, the actual 
racecourse is on the Yorkshire side of 
the Tees which here divides the counties. 
Still to all intents and purposes it may 
be regarded as belonging to Durham, 
and most excellent sport is provided, 
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especially at the summer meeting, when 
a large consignment of good-class horses 
is attracted from Newmarket and other 
southern training grounds. It is, of 
course, a gate-money meeting and an 
exceedingly well-managed one. 
Steeplechases are held at Sedgefield 
and Shincliffe near Durham. The first- 
named is a thoroughly sporting affair 
dating back as far as 1846, and pro- 
viding two capital days racing in the 
spring. All the tenant-farmers in the 
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is situated on the estate of Mr. Ord, 
himself a former Master of the South 
Durham, and now one of the official 
handicappers to the Jockey Club, to 
whose influence the meeting no doubt 
owes much of its success. Racing 
takes place twice a year at Shincliffe, 
a meeting instituted some twenty years 
ago. The course is an oval one about 


a mile and a quarter round, with a 
rather punishing ascent for the run-in. 
Very good sport is usually afforded, 


LORD LONDONDERRY, MAJOR BRADFORD ATKINSON, AND LADY CASTLEREAGH 
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South Durham Hunt and their families 
are entertained to luncheon by the 
Master, in a huge marquee on the course, 
and in addition Lord Londonderry gives 
a farmer’s challenge cup—three miles 
over the steeplechase course—which is 
always productive of much local 
enthusiasm and brings out a good field 
of competitors. The course is an 
exceedingly pretty undulating one and 


largely owing to the encouragement 
of the Master of the North Durham, 
whose own string of jumpers does a 
good deal of its work at Shincliffe, but 
although there are usually very fair 
fields, public interest in the meeting 
seems to have waned a little of 
late years. 

In addition to the above the Zetland 
and the Hurworth have point-to-point 
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races every year, and I believe two 
or three leather-flapping meetings are 
held at different places in the county 
under “ British Racing Club”’ rules, 
but of these latter, I can only speak by 
hearsay.* 

Apart from its grouse-moors, Durham 
is not naturally a good shooting, or more 
correctly perhaps, game country. _ Its 
soil is mostly clay, its climate is cold, 
and its woodlands consist largely of 
beech, a tree which precludes under- 
growth, while the teeming population 


as elsewhere, and pheasants are reared 
in varying quantities all over the county, 
very large bags being made at Lambton 
and Wynyard. One feature of Durham 
covert-shooting is that the generally 
broken or undulating character of the 
county tends to provide good “‘sporting”’ 
birds. 

Still, as far as shooting is concerned, 
the distinctive feature of Durham is its 
grouse moors, among which are included 
some of the finest in Great Britain. The 
best are found in Teesdale, and I 
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of parts of it is not conducive to game- 
production. None the less, certain areas 
provide very good partridge shooting ; 
which could be probably much improved 
if systematic driving were practised— 
where coursing is permitted hares are 
exceedingly plentiful, as in these cir- 
cumstances the pitmen, who are great 
supporters of “the leash,” make it a 
point of honour to assist in preserving 
them ; the rabbit is as ubiquitous here 


believe I am correct in saying that a 
thousand brace of grouse have been 
killed in a single day’s shooting at 
Middle End, that neighbouring beats have 
at times yielded almost equally heavy 
bags, and that the moors in Weardale 
and the north-west of the county are 
very little inferior. Blackgame are 
found in limited quantities on the 
Durham moors, but of late years I am 
glad to say appear to be increasing. Of 


* The Romans had a racecourse at Binchester, near Bishop Auckland. 
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course all grouse are killed in Durham by 
driving ; the sportsman who attempted 
to shoot over dogs would need to be a 
man of unrivalled pedestrian powers, 
coupled with modest aspirations as to 
the size of his bag. 

Despite its seaboard, but few wild 
duck are killed in Durham, nor are 
snipe and woodcock distinctive features 
of its shooting capabilities. Contrary 
to what might be assumed, poaching is 


the north and south by salmon rivers, a 
third—now, alas! only one in name— 
practically bisects it, a score of smaller 
streams of varying importance ought to 
be as full of trout nowadays as they 
undoubtedly were in former times, were 
it not for the incessant pollution to which 
they are subject, pollution, moreover, 
which not only could, but ought to be 
prevented, were the law properly enforced. 

Still, most of them contain a certain 
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not prevalent, the highly-paid working 
classes having plenty of other amuse- 
ments to interest their leisure hours, 
and is practically confined to rabbits, 
for which there is always a_ ready 
market, especially for live ones which 
are in great request for that barbarous 
and most detestable iniquity, rabbit- 
coursing. 

But for the destroying hand of 
man, Durham would rank very high 
as an angling county. It is bounded on 


quantity of fish in their higher reaches 
which are less liable to defilement, and 
although salmon have practically for- 
saken it, a fair number of bull-trout 
yet ascend the Wear, and the Tees, 
which is happily unpolluted save for 
the hush from the Teesdale lead mines, 


is a really good salmon river. Fish 
now run much earlier in it and in greater 
numbers since the demolition, some 
twenty years ago, of Dimsdale Dam, 
which practically barred access to the 
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upper waters of the river. The average 
weight of the Tees salmon is not particu- 
larly heavy, the record fish for the river 
being, I believe, 32 pounds. 

There are of course a certain number 
of streams, chiefly in the west and south 
of the county, which are quite free from 
pollution, and afford charming sport, 
though the trout in them are not heavy. 
Coarse fish are rare in Durham rivers, 
and as long as one can get trout or 


who rarely fail to show their apprecia- 
tion of the privilege by refraining 
from disturbing game. A good many 
of the pitmen own and train their own 
greyhounds, but far too great a_ pro- 
portion of them are kept solely for the 
abominable practice of rabbit-coursing 
in enclosures. 

Rowing has always been a great 
feature of Durham sport, and it will 
surprise most people to learn that 
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salmon in their place their absence is 
not regretted. 

Coursing is a very popular sport in 
Durham, and during the season meetings 
are held in many parts of the county, 
notably at West Rainton, where the 
North of England Club has periodical 
gatherings. Most landowners, even 
when they take no personal interest 
in coursing, grant leave over their 
estates, in view of the gratification 
afforded to their humbler neighbours, 


Durham Regatta was founded in 1834, 
a few years before Henley, and has 
existed ever since, it being a most 
popular annual festival, which attracts 
a huge attendance from all parts of the 
north. It is probable that in the last 
century Durham rowing received a 
great stimulus from the influence of 
the old school of professional oarsmen 
of the Tyne, such as the Claspers and 
others whose names were household 
words on the Thames no less than on their 
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native river; but the great mainstays 
of amateur rowing in Durham have 
always been the University and grammar 
school of the Cathedral city. The Wear 
at Durham can hardly be described as 
an ideal one for rowing, being rather 
shallow and sluggish; the Regatta 
course, which is about a mile and a 
quarter long, has two very awkward 
corners in it, and is further complicated 
by a stone bridge with exceedingly 


regarded with the deep-rooted affection 
it deserves, and the introduction of 
golf among the upper, and the cheap 
bicycle among the lower, classes, does 
not make for its advancement. 

As elsewhere, golf flourishes exceed- 
ingly in Durham, there being nearly a 
dozen courses dotted about the county, 
of which the one at Seaton Carew is 
incomparably the best ; indeed there are 
few finer seaside links in England. Its 
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narrow arches; but it has turned out 
many good oarsmen whose fame is well 
known at Putney and Henley. 

I wish I could write as optimistically 
of cricket as of rowing, but although 
Durham ranks as a second-class county 
and as such has an honourable if not 
specially distinguished record, while all 
the larger towns and villages have their 
clubs which vie with one another in 


“competitions,” the noble game is not 


E2 


turf is of the genuine pré salé order 
with every variety of natural sand 
bunker, and the 18 holes extend over 
nearly 34 miles. Other good links are at 
Ryton, South Shields, and Coniscliffe. 
The course at Durham has a special 
charm in its beautiful outlook over the 
surrounding country. 

Like golf, football has in the last 
twenty years obtained the same popu- 
larity in Durham asin the rest of England, 
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and every town and village in the county 
has its club or clubs, which almost 
‘withovt exception play the Association 
game. Yet, curiously enough, Durham 
ranks pre-eminent in Rugby football, it 
hz.ving won the County Championship no 
iewer than five times, been runners-up 
on four occasions, divided once after 
two drawn games with Devonshire in 
1907, and this season was in the 
final for the same event, while three 
Durham men are included in this year’s 


Counties Tournament at Newcastle 
generally brings out some very good 
Durham players in the local events. 
Most of the larger towns possess bowling- 
greens and clubs, and judging by the 
number of athletic young ladies and 
curates whom one sees armed with sticks 
and shin-guards, hockey must also enjoy 
its full meed of popularity. 

In addition to the above list of sports 
and games there are a few others peculiar 
to the working classes of the county. 
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International team. This superiority in 
the Rugby game is undoubtedly due to 
the influence of Durham University and 
Grammar School, coupled with that of 
the Hartlepool Rovers, a famous north- 
country club. The chief Association 
team in Durham belongs to Sunderland, 
but how many of its members hail from 
that town, or the county in which it is 
situated, I should not like to say. 
Lawn tennis is, of course, universally 
played, and the important Northern 


Chief among them is fives, a very fine 
game, which is extensively played ; 
matches, both singles and doubles, for 
comparatively large sums are frequent 


between local champions. It is played 
in open courts against a single back wall 
without sides or ‘ pepper-boxes,” and 
the energy which the players, who usually 
strip to the buff, put into the game is 
astonishing. ‘‘ Bowling” (a local pas- 
time which must not be confused with 
the game usually associated with the 
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‘WHERE GRETA TRIPS WITH TWINKLING FEET TO JOIN THE STATELIER TEES ”’ 
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name) and knurr and spell—a curious 
compound of trap, bat, and ball and golf 
—are, I think, extinct in Durham, though 
still played on the Town Moor ar New- 
castle, just across the county border. 
Whippet-racing and pigeon-flying are 
both exceedingly popular with the pit- 
men, who usually prefer amusements 
that enable them to back their fancy. I 
cannot speak of either from personal 
knowledge, but it is not uncommon to 
come across whippets being trained, and 


it is certainly pretty to see these speedy 
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no certainty as to this. I myself saw one 
some twenty-five years ago when shoot- 
ing on one of the higher moors in Teesdale. 

Despite game preservation, hawks are 
common. <A few years ago I regret 
having seen a buzzard killed at a covert 
shoot within a mile of a large town in 
mid-Durham, which to my knowledge 
had been in the same wood for two or 
three months previously ; the beautiful 
little merlins haunt the moors, and 
sparrow-hawks and kestrels are fairly 
frequent ; for the last three years a pair 


THE WEAR AT DURHAM SHOWING PART OF THE REGATTA COURSE, AND ELVET BRIDGE 


little creatures come bowling along to be 
swung up into their master’s arms by the 
piece of cloth he dangles before them as 
they race to him. 

Durham is rich in wild life, the vast 
expanse of the western moors being a 
great factor for this. Foxes are very 
plentiful, and badgers and otters fairly 
common, particularly the latter. I 
believe that a few wild roe-deer still 
linger in the big woodlands in the north- 
west of the county; and although the 
marten is supposed to be extinct, there is 


of the latter have, I am glad to say, lived 
unmolested within sight of my smoking- 
room window and done an enormous 
amount of good in ridding me of field- 
mice and similar pests. Owls are also 
very plentiful, and in parts of the county 
magpies are almost as common as in 
Leicestershire. There is a large heronry 
at Gainford, on Lord Barnard’s property, 
the denizens of which are to be seen all 
over the county wherever they can find 
“good hunting.” Kingfishers, too, are 
common (I have seen one from the 
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Prebend’s Bridge in the city of Durham) 
and are «found on most of the 
. streams in the county. I recollect a pair 
which nested for two or three years close 
to a large colliery village on the Wear ; 
it is a healthy sign of the times when 
such beautiful birds are left unharmed. 
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shank, and most of the smaller birds, 
thrushes, finches, etc., of everyday 
country life. 

Finally, the flora of Durham is of 
considerable importance, and though I 
am even less of a _ botanist than 
an ornithologist, Boyle’s History of 
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Although I am, alas! no ornithologist, 
I give a list of birds noticed during an 
afternoon’s fishing on a western trout- 
stream, which shows the variety of bird 
life: grouse, curlew, pheasant, black- 
cock, heron, dipper, jay, green wood- 
pecker, plover, kingfisher, kestrel, red 


Durham is my authority for stating 
that Widdybank Fell in Teesdale—only 
associated, as far as I am concerned, 
with grouse-shooting—‘‘ is supposed to 
producé more rare plants within a limited 
space than any other piece of ground in 
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THE KINGSBURY SCULLS 


BY EVELYN GROGAN 


“ ARE you going into training this year, 
or not, Bob?” 

Stephen McHugh put the question to 
his son as they sat over their cigarettes 
and wine after dinner. 

“Should you think me an awful 
slacker if I cut it this time, dad ? ”’ 

“Not a bit. Take it easy in a punt 
with pleasant company—eh ? ” 

“Tll help you with rowing club 
matters instead of training,’ said Bob, 
“and a punt would be more to my taste 
just now.” 

Stephen McHugh stretched out his 
hand and grasped that of his son.” 

“Elsie is a dear,” he said, warmly. 
The second thought that flitted through 
his mind was, “and most conveniently 
rich!” 

“How goes the wooing ?”’ he asked. 

Bob smiled hopefully at which his 
father broke in: 

“Yes, my boy, punting—not racing, 
this summer. Here’s luck !”’ 

“ Tt’s easier to say ‘ Here’s luck ’ than 
to get it,” replied Bob. ‘“ McHugh ill- 
luck is proverbial. I don’t mean we have 
disasters, but it is odd that if a thing 
can go teasingly wrong with us it does.” 

Stephen blew a puff of smoke and 
gazed at it thoughtfully, then he 
suddenly changed the subject. 


Sometimes,” he said, think Ill 
chuck being on the Kingsbury Rowing 
Club Committee, and then I find that 
I’m as keen as ever for its honour and 
glory. Our eight, even if we leave you 
out, is a fine crew, and ought to hold its 
own at all Thames functions this season.” 

“The Kingsbury Regatta is drawing 
to the front now, thanks to your 
energies,”’ said Bob. 

“‘ Old Fleming always takes an interest 
in sculling,” went on Stephen. “ I'll see 
if I can’t get a cup out of him for the 
Kingsbury Sculls.” 

* * 


* * * 


Elsie lay back among cushions while 
Bob lazily punted her through a_ back- 


water weedy with water-lilies. He ran 
his craft into a willow bush and settled 
himself by her side. 

“Tm awfully anxious about my 
father,” he said. 

Elsie looked concerned. 

“ Tell me all about it,” she said. 

‘““Some years ago he had a touch of 
the sun. No ill-effects showed them- 
selves, but they are coming out now.” 

“ How dreadful!” 

“He is behaving so strangely. Old 
Mr. Fleming gave a rotten little prize for 
the Kingsbury Sculls. All the chaps 
laughed at it, till they heard dad declare 


he 
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it was valuable on account of age. The 
odd part is that dad selected this in- 
significant-looking prize from some old 
silver that Mr. Fleming offered, and 
insisted so queerly that he should present 
it, that the old man thought dad was off 
his balance so let him have his way. 
Making out it is so valuable is only just 
to save Fleming from appearing mean, 
for it isn’t really worth making a fuss 
about, and a fine cup was offered which 
dad would not hear of. They had quite 
a tussle, and Fleming thought he was 
dealing with brain trouble so gave in.” 
“ But that is very alarming, isn’t it ? ”’ 
said Elsie. “‘ What is the cup like ? ”’ 
“Oh! pretty enough, but no bigger 
than a wine glass. It seems such a queer 
little prize for an important event like 
the Sculls. The design is really quaint, 
for the base is chased with bracken fern 
leaves, and rising out of this is a funny 
little female figure. A slim stem issues 


from her head and supports a silver 
pineapple which forms a cup with 


tightly fitting cover.” 

“Td rather have that than fifty 
common-place big cups,” said Elsie. 

“Would you? I hadn’t meant to go 
into training this year, but B 

“ee Why ? 

“‘ Because—well, because punting is so 
much nicer.” 

Elsie said nothing to carry on this 
fresh subject, so Bob harked backed to 
his original topic. 

“Dad has now suddenly begged and 
implored me to commence training, and 
the only thing that seems to interest him 
is that I should win that ridiculous baby 
cup. He doesn’t seem quite sane when 
discussing it. After having distinctly 
told me he didn’t care a scrap if I took it 
easy on the river this season, now his 
very reason appears to depend on my 
winning the Kingsbury Sculls.”’ 

“But sculling? I thought you were 
the hope and joy of the Kingsbury eights, 
fours, and pairs.” 

“Oh! I’ve done some winning, and I 
also put in a good deal of sculling for 


exercise, especially in the winter, when 
other racing boats disappear from the 
river. It keeps me in fair condition.” 

“ Would training take up a great deal 
of your time ?”’ 

Elsie asked the question tentatively. 

“Of course it would. Hard training 
means six weeks——” 

“Six weeks !” said Elsie, ruthfully. 

“Six weeks in which all interesting 
food and smoke is banished, no evening 
amusements, early to bed and early to 
rise, with a course of long, steady rows 
and hard walking.” 

punched his 
savagely. 

“Oh! do tell me more,” said Elsie. 
“As you are going into training, I love 
to hear all the details.” 

“ But I’ve not yet decided to go into 
training.” 

“Haven’t you? Then I have.” 

“Oh! are we to endure feminine 
competition ? ’’ laughed Bob. 

“ If winning a race cures a sunstroke— 
well, you’ve just got to win it.” 

“Ah!” and Bob drew a long breath. 
“ You want me to win, don’t you?” 
You think I can win, if I mean to. 
Perhaps you are right—but when I have 
won. 

“Then I shall take the credit.” 

Their eyes met and they read each 
other’s thoughts. She checked the words 
that came to his lips, and he interpreted 
her desire that he should first prove 
himself capable of at least trying to reach 
the goal she had set him. 

“Go back to where you left off about 
training,’ she said. ‘‘ Have you any 
scheme for winning, or do you just take 
your chance when the time comes ? ” 

“Goodness, no! I plan it out to the 
best of my ability ages beforehand. I 
know every inch of the river here at 
Kingsbury; but when I won _ the 
Shrivenham Sculls, I went there a fort- 
night before the regatta to get thoroughly 
accustomed to the water and course.” 

“ Did that make much difference ? ” 

“Enormous.” Bob began to warm to 


cushion rather 
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his subject. Love in a punt might be 
alluring, but he was a true waterman at 
heart. 

“ At Shrivenham,” he went on, “ my 
first object was to find out what pace 
over the different parts of the course I 
could do the whole in the quickest time. 
From my experience in rowing stroke, I 
could judge exactly what I was doing at 
every part of the course. In my first 
trial I found that I rowed myself out at 
some distance from the finish, and my 
time over the whole was disappointing.”’ 

“ But if you had done your best how 
could you quicken your time ? ”’ 

“You see, I hadn’t really done my 
best. By taking a slower stroke at the 
start, and keeping to this for three-parts 
of the distance, I found I had something 
left to quicken up towards the finish.”’ 

“T’ve heard of being a judge of pace 
in horse-racing,” said Elsie, ‘but I 
didn’t realize you needed it for boat- 
racing.” 

“ Rather so,” replied Bob. “‘ The pace 
must be very fast throughout over the 
course, and the great point to discover 
is the quickest stroke you can row, 
without being absolutely rowed out 
before the finish. I should compare it 
to a quarter-mile race in running, when 
you must go nearly at top speed, but 
not quite as in a hundred-yard race, or 
you will be practically walking when 
nearing the tape.” 

“Then by timing yourself you got a 
pretty good idea of what you could do ?” 

“That’s it. I gradually discovered 
the pace I had to row throughout, and 
then I felt confident that nothing could 
put me off it by being led.”’ 

“ T can quite understand how tempting 
it must be to stop another man drawing 
in front, but you seem to have gone by 
clockwork.”’ 

“You’ve just described it,”’ said Bob. 

“Don’t you feel a bit nervy before 
starting—a sort of ‘ rising of the curtain ’ 
feeling when acting ? ”’ 

“Oh! I’m terrible—quite ridiculous.” 

“Tt must be worse sculling when you 


are all alone, and no one to keep you 
company in your fright.” 

“Absolutely the reverse. The very 
first heat I ever rowed in a sculling race 
astonished me. I had only myself to 
think about, and my confidence didn’t 
desert me even in those awful moments 
of suspense when waiting for the signal 
to start. When stroking an eight it is 
quite different.”’ 

Why ? ” 

“Only those who have taken this oar 
know the ghastly feeling which comes 
over one before starting. You realize 
that the seven men behind, who have all 
been training and working hard to uphold 
the honour of their club, are entirely 
dependent upon you. Unless you keep 
your stroke at the proper speed, their 
chance of success is ruined. The effect 
is that rapid thoughts flash across the 
mind, making you imagine that all your 
knowledge and experience has vanished, 
and that you have not the strength to 
pull a feather through the water.” 

“ Boat-fright must be heaps worse 
than stage-fright.”’ 

“Tt couldn’t be much worse than it 
is,’ said Bob, “ but when the merciful 
cry of ‘Go’ comes at last, all these 
sensations vanish in an instant. My 
head is quite clear, I know exactly what 
I am doing, and strength returns.” 

“It is odd,” mused Elsie, ‘‘ how the 
craven lies dormant in all of us, and 
grand to think how man combats and 
triumphs over it. You have a good deal 
at stake over the Kingsbury Sculls—a 
man’s peace of mind is worth winning.” 

But Bob felt that the stake was two- 
fold. He wanted to win the Pineapple 
Cup for his father, and equally did he 
desire Elsie’s congratulations. 

So, thoroughly on his mettle, Bob 
commenced training in earnest, and 
his father’s constant solicitations con- 
cerning his chance of success made it 
very evident that McHugh had some 
extremely strong motive. He would 
never discuss it, but when asked for his 
reason put the questioner aside by saying 
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it was “‘ fad—mere fad.” He proved so 
uneasy and excited when pressed, that 
it became an understood thing that the 
subject must be ignored and that Bob 
must win. 


* * * * * 


The day of the regatta dawned bright 
and still, conditions were favourable, 
and when the time came Bob took his 
seat in the sculling boat and paddled 
away to what felt like execution. If 
nerves played a part when only com- 
peting for honour and glory, they were 
not likely to lessen under the trying 
circumstances that had to be faced. 

In the first heat he met Abingdon, a 
young sculler of whose prowess he had 
small knowledge, and who dashed away 
at the start. Very soon Bob felt that 
uncomfortable little bumping, caused by 
the wash of a boat ahead. The tempta- 
tion came for an instant to speed after 
him, but as quickly he resolved to stick 
to his stroke. When half-way up the 


course Abingdon still held a good lead, 
but Bob, in a glimpse over his shoulder, 


saw that he had not increased it. Was 
he rowing a little within himself as Bob 
was ? 

The thought was disturbing. When 
three-parts of the course had been 
covered the distance between them 
appeared much the same, so he decided 
that the time had arrived to quicken up 
slightly. Would Abingdon do the same ? 

Although Bob was not putting on the 
real spurt which he still knew he had in 
him, he perceived with satisfaction that 
his opponent was coming back to him, 
and within three hundred yards of the 
winning-post he had the joy of catching 
a glance of the stern of the other boat. 

Now was the crucial time for an effort, 
and, making it, Bob went by Abingdon 
as if the latter were standing still. The 
loser was in the condition that Bob had 
been in on his first trial at Shrivenham, 
and described to Elsie—‘‘ rowed out.” 

Having passed him, Bob slacked off to 
reserve himself for the next heat, the 


result being, so far as the spectators were , 
concerned, a win of only a clear length. 

The pressure of Elsie’s hand, and the 
joy-light in his father’s eyes, made Bob 
feel that his task was great, and it was a 
comfort to hear his best pal inform him 
when stepping into the boat for the 
second heat, that : 

“ Rawlinson, though unlikely to row 
himself out, isn’t a patch on you, old 
man, for form.” 

This information, though somewhat 
optimistic, was justified, and, after a 
ding-dong race, Bob won rather easily at 
the finish. 

When the final stage arrived the real 
excitement began. The river-crowd for- 
got that regattas were only invented for 
the sake of picnics, and woke up to the 
fact that a good race was to be expected. 
A general feeling of enthusiasm was felt, 
as the course was cleared for the final of 
the Kingsbury Sculls. 

Bob had everything to fear from his 
opponent. Freeman had won his two 
previous heats easily, and everyone knew 
there was little to choose between the 
two men. Bob carefully inspected his 
boat, especially the slide, and went 


- leisurely down the course amidst the 


encouraging cheers of the spectators. 
Arrived at the starting-post, he scanned 
Freeman, whose physique was ex- 
aggerated in his anxious eyes. Bob 
was in his “ own country,” and all the 
fellows on the bank who had cheered 
him on his way expected, and wished, 
their local hero to win. The awful 
“stroke feelings’’ took hold of him. 
Suppose in the excitement he ran into 
the bank, or even caught a crab! A 
mist swam before him. These sensations 
had not been so markedly present in the 
other two races, and they were distinctly 
alarming. 

“Am I losing my head?” he 
wondered, “‘ and shall I be able to keep 
to my number of strokes ? ”’ 

A thousand other thoughts rattled 
through his brain, to be instantly dis- 
pelled by the starting signal. 
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A level start was made by the two, 
both equally versed in watermanship. 
Freeman drew away inch by inch, and 
Bob felt he must not let him get too much 
of a lead, even at the risk of slightly 
quickening his stroke, for it was the final 
race and he could afford to row himself 
out to the last ounce. Very slightly 
increasing, he held Freeman, and, in fact, 
drew up level, whereupon he immediately 
dropped to his original stroke. This 
happened more than once until they were 
half-way over the course, when Freeman 
put on a deliberate spurt. The 
temptation to follow suit was almost 
uncontrollable to Bob, but he waited to 
see how far ahead it would take his 
opponent, and found that after getting 
nearly clear, he did not increase his lead. 
Then Bob put on a slightly quicker 
stroke, and gradually wore him down 
level again, feeling satisfied that Freeman 
must have taken something out of him- 
self by that spurt. Remembering horrible 
experiences of his own in other races, 
when opponents crept up after an effort 
had been made, Bob went back with 
some confidence to his original stroke, 
when, to his great comfort, he did not 
fall behind, and in this position they 
covered two-thirds of the course. 

It now became imperative, with such 
an opponent, to force him by slightly 
quickening again. To this Freeman 
responded, and within three hundred 
yards of the finish he was drawing away 
once more. Bob knew then that there 
was nothing for it but to let go his small 
remaining pent-up energy, and put on his 
first real spurt. Freeman did the same, 
and both men were rowing for their lives, 
with all the vitality that was left in them, 
at the fullest speed they each could 
muster. They passed the winning-post 
apparently level ! 

At the report of the gun, Bob fell 
forward over his sculls. Not a sound 
had he heard of the roaring on the banks 
and massed boats on either side, during 
those last few yards, and now nothing in 
the world seemed to matter. He felt 


that if the boat had suddenly pitched 
down to the bottom of the river he would 
have welcomed the repose, and made no 
attempt to recover himself. All seemed 
a blank for what appeared a long period, 
though really only some seconds had 
elapsed. As he gradually came back to 
life, his first thought was : 

“Who has won?” 

He looked round, but could gain 
nothing from the cheering, and both 
boats were still fairly level. He heard 
his name. Voices were calling : 

“Well rowed, Bob!” But being no 
novice he was well acquainted with that 
sympathetic cry to plucky losers. 

The umpire’s launch had now reached 
the pair, on Bob’s side, and to his 
anxious enquiry, a man looking through 
glasses said : 

“ The winner is just going up.” 

So even they did not know. Before 
lowering them he called : 

““McHugh has won by—three feet !”’ 

Willing hands lifted the Kingsbury 
winner out of the boat into the launch, 
and cared for his craft, and in a very 
short time Bob was himself again. How 
beautiful everything looked! The joyous 
scene appeared at that moment to have 
been created entirely for him. The 
members of the Kingsbury Rowing Club 
showed their pleasure by seizing him, 
banging him about, and_ generally 
treating their victim as entirely their 
own property, which they were entitled 
to make or break ! 

* * * * * 

When Bob walked up to receive his 
prize, a little titter went round the 
assembled crowd. It was such a tiny 
reward, and its giant brethren 
emphasised the minuteness of this wee 
goblet. But Bob held it up gleefully, 
and the only face he saw was Elsie’s, 
with proud invitation in her eyes. 

* * * * * 

Away from the fireworks and illumina- 
tions, but in the dim light of a couple of 
Chinese lanterns, two happy souls sat 
together in a cushioned punt. Their 
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hands were clasped, and victory reigned 
supreme. 

“T love you ten thousand times better 
for winning, Bob,” she whispered. “ I 
love grit and pluck. Is your father 
satisfied now that you have won that 
sweet little scrap of a cup?” 

“Oh! my dearest, it has been such a 
curious episode for him, poor man. I 
knew nothing, and if I had not won he 
would never have told me. Generations 
ago an Irish ancestor of mine quarrelled 
with someone for the possession of a 
fairy goblet. It had been found in a 
‘rath’ where the little people’ dance 
at midnight. A duel ensued, my ancestor 
won, and annexed the treasure. The 
story goes that a fairy-woman appeared 
to him, and declared that so long as the 
pineapple cup remained in the McHugh 
family good luck should bear it company, 
but if it changed hands ill-luck would 
attend its loss, and subsequent recovery 
would be of no avail, except upon certain 
conditions. If won in open contest by a 


McHugh (as it originally had been) the 
fairy good luck would return with the 
cup. I had never heard this tale, but 
dad has the original MSS. concerning it, 
written by the old duelling McHugh, 
though he cannot trace when or how the 
cup got lost and left the family. He 


recognised it by the  fairy-woman 


upholding the pineapple, with our crest 
and coat-of-arms under the base, also 
the date when it came into our family, 
a thing I had never noticed.’” 


Elsie, who had been sitting bolt upright 
holding her breath with excitement, now 
found speech and broke in : 

“Tmagine, Bob,” she said, “just 
imagine your father’s feelings on dis- 
covering the long lost heirloom at the 
very moment when there was a chance 
of a McHugh winning it as the fairy 
stipulated, ‘in open contest.’ The 
coincidence is extraordinary.” 


“He says,’’ went on Bob, “that a 
thrill ran through him the moment he 
touched the cup before he knew what 
it was. We thought poor old dad was 
crazy, but after all, it was very natural, 
wasn’t it, to want me to win back the 
luck of my house ? ” 

Elsie sank back again among the 
cushions with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Dearest,”’ she said, ‘‘ the whole thing 
is perfectly delicious. A real true fairy 
tale, all mixed up with our engagement 
and a regatta.” 

“And a real live fairy into the 
bargain,” said Bob, proudly. 

Thus the luck of McHugh returned, for 
truly Elsie was ‘‘ a dear ’’—and “ most 
conveniently rich!” 
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BY A. W. LANE-JOYNT 


Editor of the ‘“‘ Public School Cricket Year Book ”’ 


DEsPITE the effort of a leading daily 
paper to impress upon the minds of the 
vast following that as a National game 
cricket has all but ceased to exist, it 
does still remain the game of games to 
link Britishers together wherever they 
“most do congregate.” Interest in the 
game has never been dead—nor even 
moribund. Wet weather, slow play, and 
unfair comparisons with professional 
football may throw it temporarily into 
the shade; but when the sun shines out 
from a blue sky, there is no game played 
with half the zest, whether on the smooth 
turf of Lord’s or the bumping pitches 
of the village green, no game watched 
in the summer months by such huge 


crowds of individual experts as cricket ; 
for an appreciation of the finer points of 
the game is not confined to the old 
gentlemen in the pavilion who shake 
their heads and heave a sigh for the 
vitality of youth that is now denied them, 
nor even to the reporters in the Press 
Box, busy with pen and ink preparing 
reading matter for the thousands of 
enthusiasts who are denied even the 
pleasure of watching the greatest of 
games. The man in the crowd is his 
own expert ; for his own opinion he claims 
an equality with that of the most generally 
accepted judges, and the game is all the 
better for this, for truly cricket is the 
sport of the people, the recreation of 
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the masses, and anything which tends to 
destroy its democratic spirit must 
always be a move in the wrong direction. 

But we are not disposed to discuss in 
general the popularity of cricket ; there 
is one quite indisputable fact and that 
is the tremendous increase in the amount 
of general interest taken in Public 
School cricket during the last two or 
three years, Time was—and not so 


very long ago—when reference could 
only be found in the columns of the 
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some gentlemen holding high positions 
in the scholastic world. The Headmaster 
of a well-known Public School has quite 
recently objected to his boys playing 
one of their matches at Lord’s, on the 
ground that it was apt to give them 
swollen heads and an altogether undue 
idea of their own importance. As 
Mr. A. C. M. Croome so aptly put it, 
cricket away from Lord’s is essentially 
“provincial,” and under no_ cir- 
cumstances is “‘ bumptiousness ’’ likely 
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press to those school matches which took 
place on the historic sward of Lord’s. 
Not so much as a passing reference was 
bestowed on the game as played by 
boys throughout the country, and 
amateur cricket was left to take care of 
itself till it arrived at years of maturity. 
Now all this is changed. School cricket 
occupies a prominent place in the mind 
of the cricketing public, and the measure 
of attention devoted to it has brought 
forth—quite without justification we 
are bound to think—the disapproval of 


to be derived from playing on that 
historic turf, but rather a deep sense 
of humility and worm-like feeling before 
the memory of the great men that have 
gone before. To play at Lord’s is and 
must always be the aim and ambition 
of the average cricketer, even as the test- 
match century on that ground is perhaps 
the most coveted of all cricketing 
distinctions. School cricket of to-day 
is the University game of to-morrow, 
the representative game of the day after. 
There never has been a time when so many 
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good amateur cricketers have been before 
the public as there are at present, and 
this is a point which is well worth 
enquiring into. Much of the credit is to 
be placed to the account of the schools, 
but the share due to the Press for 
writing the School game up to, and not 
above the standard it merits and 
deserves is no small one. 

It is often forgotten what an important 
stage in the formation of a cricketer— 
no less than of a man—is that undertaken 
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of the Public Schools — professionals 
are engaged and beautiful grounds are 
kept in perfect condition. Then when 
the promising player goes to his Public 
School he has grasped the elementary 
principles of playing, and the good is 
certain to make itself manifest, even if a 
summer or even two elapse before the 
full harvest of improvement begins to 
be reaped. But there is one thing the 
Private Schools are apt to forget, and 
that is they have to deal with boys in a 
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by the Preparatory Schools. It was the 
custom, and at many it still is, to leave 
the cricket and other games to the 
devices of the boys; and this means that 
bad habits are formed which there can, 
under no system however perfect, be 
much chance of eradicating in the 
sterner competition of the Public School. 
But in most of the private schools there 
are now Masters who devote themselves 
to the coaching of the small boys—a far 
more tiring business than the coaching 


critical period of their life when they are 
apt to over-bowl themselves in the 
interest of the School in matches, and 
of their friends in the nets, and this has 
an absolutely damning effect on their 
later play. A boy who is over-bowled 
at the age of 13 or 14 is more likely 
than not to lose his sting and 
never to recover it. The greatest care 
should be taken of this, and further 
mention will be made of it when we deal 
with the bowling of the Public Schools. 
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The development of the House System 
is no doubt very largely responsible 
for the better opportunities now given 
to the small boys, and the House 
captains are often to be seen at nearly 
all the leading Schools devoting their 
time to the improvement of their juniors, 
both with their assistance at the net, 
their frequent fielding practices, and 
their words of encouragement during the 
progress of the junior House Matches. 
Masters are also only too eager to lend 
their help at the various House nets, 
colts matches are arranged and, by the 
system of junior House competition on 
the league system, regular match cricket 
(so infinitely more desirable than an 
overdose of nets) of the keenest descrip- 
tion is provided for the younger boys. 
At most Schools it will be found that 
during the main part of the term these 
junior leagues play four times a week, 
in some cases playing one two-innings 
match, in others two single-innings 
games with all the other Houses, though 
in some of the largest Schools it is found 
necessary to divide the Houses into two 
divisions, the winners in each playing 
for the Cup, much after the system 
adopted for the Minor Counties Com- 
petition. On the Wednesday and Satur- 
day there will probably be first eleven 
matches, and every now and then a 
colts game and—all too frequently as a 
general rule—a second eleven fixture. 
Towards the end of the term, usually 
when the School matches are over, the 
competition for the Senior House Cup, 
or for the honour of being “‘ Cock House ”’ 
at cricket, begins in earnest. This is 
nearly always played on the “ knock- 
out” system, and the final provides one 
of the most eagerly anticipated events 
of the term. The only drawback to 
these is the monopoly so often main- 
tained in them by one or two of the 
“bloods ”’ to the detriment of the enjoy- 
ment and pleasure of the youngsters 
whose form was good enough to justify 
their inclusion. 
At several Schools last year the 
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individual efforts of some of the leading 
players seem to have been altogether 
exaggerated, though we have nothing 
but admiration for the boy who carries 
a feeble team to victory through his 
own magnificent personal achievements ; 
but we are made to think when we hear 
of a boy making 300 and 246 in the 
same series of House games, and when 
we are calmly told that this is no unusual 
feat for him. We hardly think that the 
second half of either of these innings 
exercised the smallest effect on the result 
of the match; they must have bored his 
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supporters no less than they tired out 
his opponents, and of course the memory 
of that 628 (not out), extending over 
five afternoons in 1899 by A. E. J. 
Collins, in a Clifton House match, 
followed by the dismissal of the other 
side for 87 and 64, mainly through the 
agency of the same _ enterprising 
individual, almost makes us pale with 
boredom, though doubtless the periods 
when he was about to send another 
record by the board must have been 
fraught with some measure of excitement. 
A great pity at most Schools is the 
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small number of second XI. matches, 
and altogether the whole management of 
that team. 

Looking through a match card I 
received the other day from a leading 
School, I saw to my astonishment that 
seventeen matches had been arranged 
for the first eleven in May, June and 
July, and three for the second string. 
This is a very serious mistake. In the 
first place three matches is a totally 
inadequate number for the second 
eleven, and in the other it is almost 
preposterous to expect a boy to get 
through a programme of seventeen 


possible from the middle of May to the 
middle of July. 

Complaints of ‘‘staleness” have 
reached me from numerous Schools, 
even where the fixture list is limited to 
the fourteen matches I advocate as a 
maximum, and Wellingborough with a 
slightly smaller programme found the 
tax on their players rather severe. It is 
always a good thing to leave the latter 
part of July to House matches, and to 
let the boys be as fresh as possible for 
any good cricket they may chance to 
get in August ; for cricket of this nature 
is simply invaluable and a_ pleasant 
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matches in three months, with House 
games and practices as well. In every 
School we should like to see second 
eleven matches arranged whenever there 
are fixtures for the first, except of course 
on the dates of some of the School 
matches and the M.C.C. game. 
Seventeen games is by no means 
the largest number played by a School ; 
several play well over twenty, but 
to our mind fourteen matches is the 
very largest number a School side 
should ever play in a season, and these 
should be distributed as evenly as 


relief from the ultra-serious game that 
is played when representing the School. 

While on the subject of the organisa- 
tion of School cricket, we must say a few 


words on practice. If you asked the 
average boy what was meant by cricket 
practice he might be sufficiently intelli- 
gent to say “nets” and fielding—ten 
years ago he would probably have 
omitted the latter. Pressed further 
as to what “nets” were, he would 
probably inform you that they were 
batting practice. In other words at 
most Schools such a thing as the regular 
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coaching of bowlers is practically un- 
known. The Master or Coach at the nets 
may occasionally tell one of the host of 
bowlers to “pitch ’em up” or “ keep 
them off the leg,”’ but there is no system- 
atic means adopted for the cultivation 
of promising bowlers. A walk round the 
nets on a Public School cricket ground 
will bring to the notice of the most 
casual observer the sight of some half- 
dozen bowlers plugging away at each 
net, not thinking where the ball is going 


There is no need for those boys who 
cannot bowl a straight ball to attempt 
their experiments at the first eleven 
net while waiting for their turn to bat. 
They would be far better employed having 
some fielding practice elsewhere. I do 
not mean to advocate that because a boy 
cannot bowl well he is not to bowl at 
all, but he would be far better advised 
to learn to do so, with some other kindred 
spirit at a couple of single stumps, than 
by hindering the coaching of others 
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or paying much heed to the length of 


their run, while’ the batsman, 
bewildered by the necessity of keeping 
his eye open to avoid the avalanche of 
balls, has little time to think of the 
execution of any particular shot. 
Practice—like everything else worth 
doing at all—must be taken seriously, 
and it is far worse than useless if carried 
on in the way described above. Coaching 
of bowlers is fully as important as that 
of batsmen and fieldsmen. 


at the nets. The suggestion I am going 
to make, though I do not claim 
originality for it, will amaze the majority 
of School players and will in many cases 
be regarded as impracticable; but I am 
fully convinced that far better results 
would be achieved if bowling were 
conducted at the nets as it is in matches, 
that is to say, in overs of six balls each. 
Let each boy with any pretension to 
bowling take his over in turn, and before 
each ball the coach, whether Master or 
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professional, should tell him what to 
do with the ball. By this means every 
desirable end will be achieved. The 
batsman will have time to think over 
each stroke, and the coach to offer hints 
to which the player has some chance of 
listening, which he certainly has not 
under the usual system of haphazard 
bowling. 

Further, the bowler will not have 
the chance of getting tired and con- 
sequently stale, and we should not 
see the School bowlers retire from 
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the nets on the evening before a 
match, absolutely dead beat. Under 
these circumstances they cannot expect 
to be fit and fresh the next morning. 
By this method also the bowler will be 
more certain to take his correct run and 
to bowl with his usual action, and not 
to try and imitate the corkscrew runs 
of some of the leading players or 
the fantastic wriggle of his particular 
hero. They may be quite sure that 
no first-class bowler adopts any step 
or “antic” of any sort which 


does not materially assist his action 
(by action is meant the whole of 
the preliminary movements before the 
ball leaves the hand). The bowler will 
also get into the natural habit of bowling 
each ball with a special object, instead 
of that absolutely futile mechanical 
bowling somewhere-in-the-direction-of- 
the - wicket - with-as - big - a - break - as- 
possible,’’ which is, in fact, the rule 
rather than the exception with School 
bowlers. I seriously commend _ this 
system to a trial at all the Public as 
well as the Preparatory Schools, as I 
feel sure that in it alone lies the means 
to remedy the great dearth of good 
amateur bowlers. At all events some 
steps should be taken to limit the 
number of bowlers at each net, and 
to see that no bowler bowls for too long 
a period on end, however eager he may 
be to do so. 

““Staleness’’ is a dreadful curse, as 
when once it has got hold of a boy or 
man it may take the rest of the season to 
wear off, and to this is accountable in 
nearly every case the falling off in the 
School bowlers towards the end of the 
term. If a pair of bowlers have to be 
overworked in matches it will be found 
that two or three overs a day just to 
keep their arms in will be sufficient 
practice for them. 

One further point should always be 
remembered by bowlers, and that is that 
the one vital principle they must grasp 
is the necessity of “keeping a good 
length.” By this somewhat frequently 
used exhortation is not meant a 
methodical and machine-like monotony 
of length, which can only serve the 
purpose of playing the batsman in, but 
the ability to pitch the ball anywhere 
at will. Break, swerve, and variation 
are matters of infinitely less importance. 
A regular action, and the power of 
complete control over direction and 
pitch, are the only essentials for a young 
bowler. Break will come later, and 
variation. Both are invaluable pro- 
perties of a good bowler, but complete 
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mastery of the principles of length are 
infinitely more necessary to the young 
player. In the last few years the 
cultivation of the “‘swerve’”’ has been 
tremendously on the increase, nowhere 
more noticeably than at the Schools. 
This addition to the wiles of the bowler 
is of enormous importance if, and only if, 
it is used as a means and not anend. To 
make a fetish of the ‘“‘ swerve ”’ is fatal, 
above all to a boy cricketer, as he may 
very easily find himself unable to 
command it any longer, and if he has 
been relying solely on this, he is at a loss 
to know how to get wickets. Further, 
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receive but a couple of balls in a match 
and not hit either of them, a bowler 
may deliver but a single over and be 
sent to the boundary with merciless 
monotony, but only a sharp, keen, safe 
and dashing fieldsman can take the full 
measure of enjoyment from a day’s 
cricket, and he is, besides, a joy to his 
side, the spectators and, be it added, 
his opponents, who are always the first 
to realise the excellence of their 


opponent’s fielding. The essentials of 
coaching in batting have been so fully 
dealt with and are so generally under- 
stood that it is unnecessary to dilate at 
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the mere fact of the ball ‘ swerving ”’ 
or turning in the air will not get any good 
batsman out. It has to be used sparingly 
—say twice in the over—and only to a 
limited degree, just sufficient to beat 
the bat, but mo¢ the stumps. Even then 
a good length is a necessity and the 
swerve must be in the last yard. 

The advantages of fielding need not 
now be insisted on. They are rightly 
recognised by all, and time devoted to 
this most interesting and important 
branch of the game is time well spent. 
The best batsman in the world may 


length upon the subject. Many coaches 
at Public Schools are too apt to try and 
cramp the natural style of the promising 
player. They forget that, though the 
cardinal principles must be firmly insisted 
upon, there is room for plenty of diver- 
gence in detail and stroke; and if there 
were not, where would the interest in 
batting lie? A defensive player can 
rarely be turned into a good hitter, but 
a hitter can nearly always be taught 
defensive play. When a boy goes into 
the net let him have a few balls to hit 
out at irrespective of the effect on the 
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stumps behind him; it will loosen 
his shoulders and do a world of good. 
If the strict orthodoxy of detail 
which some professional coaches cherish 
so keenly were insisted upon in general, 
players of the. type of Ranjitsinji, 
Gilbert Jessop, Victor Trumper, and 
Jack Hobbs would be for ever lost to 
the world, and individuality would be 
destroyed. 

A word here will not be out of place 
on the question of compulsory games, 
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and to a great extent his dislike of them 
was due to the fact that they were 
compulsory, though we are inclined to 
doubt if he would have participated 
in even one had he not been obliged to do 
so. Yet as the story goes on we find a 
gradual change coming over the attitude 
of this by no means athletic boy, and 
by the time he leaves he has really come 
to enjoy them. Surely we may quite 
justifiably take this as a frequently— 
if not absolutely generally—accurate 
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which has always been discussed from 
many different standpoints. Whatever 
may be said of The Harrovians as a 
generally true picture of school life 
(and I am inclined to think it is but 
little raised above the average School 
story), there is one phase brought out in 
a Strikingly clear fashion. As anew boy 
the hero hated the antiquated system 
of the House games, that are—or rather 
were till recently—played at Harrow, 


view of School games, as adopted by the 
average new boy at a Public School. 


Left to his own devices he would 
probably not play games at all, and any 
natural aptitude he might have for them 
would be irretrievably lost to himself 
and the School. On the other hand if 
he is forced to take part in the games, 
on which he was probably quite keen 
at his private school, even though he 
feels too slack to play them in his new 
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surroundings, the best use will be made 
of whatever talent he may possess, and 
in due time he will come not only to 
enjoy, but also to distinguish himself 
in those very sports which, if left to 
himself, he might well have abandoned 
altogether. The argument advanced by 
opponents of the system, that if a boy 
does not want to play in a game, his 
presence, if forced to play, will be 
detrimental to it, “‘does not signify.” 
When once he is out on the field he will 
probably play keenly enough and if he 
does not, a little gentle pressure from 
the right quarters will not be lacking. 
Compulsory games are undoubtedly one 
of the best features of Public School 
life. It brings out the best in a boy’s 
athletic talent and it tides him over a 
period of slackness, which may easily 
come to the keenest players. 

The coming season will be brightened 
by the visit of a team from Haverford 
(U.S.A.). The American University will 
play a long series of matches in June, 
July, and August, their opponents for 
the most part being Public Schools. 
These tours are always of the greatest 
interest, they do a lot to encourage the 
game in America, and it is a pity that such 
a thing as a return visit is quite out of 
the question. The greatest interest 
is sure to be taken in the forthcoming 
visit, and its value as a guide to compara- 
tive form is distinct, if not overwhelming. 
It is always unfair to judge a team by 
results pure and simple, and it is to be 
hoped that no absurdly false deductions 
will be drawn from the results here. 
Harrow last year were a far better side 
than their display at Lord’s would lead 
one to imagine, but even their firmest 
supporter could not maintain that it 
would be any fairer to judge them on 
their form against the Old Harrovians. 

Bright sun and a fair proportion of 
hard wickets should make the coming 
season a yet more interesting one in the 
world of School cricket. The enormous 
improvements’ effected by Captain 


Wynyard and Mr. F. E. Lacey in the 
management of the Public School 
representative matches at Lord’s will 
result in an even keener desire—if indeed 
such a thing is possible—to secure places 
in the side, and the choosing of the teams 
could be in no better hands than those 
of Captain Wynyard. Each year, too, 
there are signs of increasing enthusiasm 
for the schoolboy classes at Lord’s, under 
the auspices of the same enthusiast, and 
the example of Mr. W. Findlay in pro- 
viding promising schoolboys with a 
week’s good cricket at the Oval is 
being followed by more counties than 
before. 
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Further—though in cricket of all things 
we hesitate to prophesy—the scanty 
notes to hand atout the prospects of the 
various School sides gives rise to the 
hope that the annual battles between 
old rivals will be more closely contested 
than they were last year, and that the 
School matches at Lord’s will be pro- 
ductive of hard-fought baitles. 

Certainly of all games there is none 
better able to take care of itself than 
cricket, no game which can influence 
so much those who participate in it. 
For the man of the world the words of 
the late Archbishop Temple must have 
some significance. ‘“‘ Cricket taught me 
the art of making quick decisions.” 
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BY J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 


“TALKING of bookmakers,’ said the 
Senior Major (as a matter of fact, the 
mess had been talking of golf, but the 
Major’s methods of introducing the 
topics he wished to talk about were 
always a little brusque)—“ Talking of 
bookmakers, I remember a curious ex- 
perience I had with one in the eighties, 
and this was the story. 


In those days we were at Shorncliffe, 
and Jack Trevers and I used to work the 
Southern meetings pretty regularly. You 
never knew him, poor fellow! He went 
out to India and was killed riding the 
favourite in the Punjab Army ’Chase a 
few years later. Tall and wiry, he was a 
fine horseman, and it was few horses that 
didn’t do his will. Under a mournful 
appearance and manner he concealed a 
reckless daring. He and I were great 
pals, had quarters next each other, used 
to try and cut each other down with 
the Garrison Drag, shared the same 
stables—and occasionally the same mat 
in the Orderly Room while the Colonel 
explained to us his views on some scrape 
or other we’d got into. 

Well, this affair happened at Canter- 
bury. There is no meeting there now, 
but in those days there was quite a 
sporting little one at the back-end 
of the flat season. 

Neither Trevers nor myself had 
seemed able to touch a winner that 
season, and we had to do this meeting, 
one of the last, very much on the cheap. 
So we decided to drive over in our tandem 
and see the racing from the course. 


The day began badly by old Ballycar, 
my usually sedate leader, throwing up 
his head and running back as the groom 
caught hold of his bridle. I suppose he 
must have run on to the bars. Anyway 
he let off a couple of real good kicks and 
—off came a hind shoe. 

Well, all the others were out at 
exercise except a new purchase of mine, 
a chestnut mare called Curtsey, that I’d 
bought out of a seller. All I knew about 
her then was that she was two men’s 
work to ride till hounds really began to 
race and then an infant could have sent 
her along. Trevers suggested putting her 
in as leader. 

“Oh! hang it, man,’ I said, “ the 
mare’s never been in harness in her life 
and is as hot as sin at the best of times.”’ 

She'll never learn younger,” he re- 
plied, in his slow, mournful way, ‘“‘ and a 
free goer is the easiest to make a leader 
of. We'll harness her to at the trot.” 

Well, we started off, and one groom 
led the mare in front whilst two more 
slipped the trace-eyes on to the bars and 
passed us up her reins through the 
terrets. I kept them unbuckled in case 
of accidents and the mare started off in 
the undecided, uncollected, head-in-air 
way they do when they first find them- 
selves in the lead. 

All went well, however, till we got 
to the guard room, when some fool of a 
bugler thought fit to sound ‘ Defaulters.’ 
The mare gave one bound into her collar 
and was off. I’d kept her traces loose 
up to then, so this was her first feeling 
of restraint, and it seemed to madden her. 


Trever’s young one in the shafts caught 
the infection and we went through 
Cheriton like a whirlwind, shaving carts 
and frightening foot passengers. 

But I defy any horse to gallop up 
Ceesar’s Camp Hill, and by the time we’d 
reached the top they were once more 
under control. 

“There, you see,” said Trevers, ‘‘ your 
mare is now a perfect leader. Some 
fellows would have wasted a lot of time 
in long-reining her before they showed 
her a trap at all.” 

“And I don’t say they’d be such fools 
either,’ I returned. ‘ Now let’s pull up 
and wait for Grip. He must be miles 
behind.”’ 

“Grip was Trevers’ brindled bull- 
terrier, villainously ugly and a constant 
source of expense to him. Cats, fowls, 
sheep, or trousers—all he liked, and all 
had to be paid for. Presently he came 
panting up and off we started again. 

We reached Canterbury more. or less 
without mishap and walked on to the 
course. There were five races on the 
card, and at the end of the fourth we 
were both a bit up. We thought we had 
something good for the last race, and left 
our previous winnings with our bookie 
to back it. We were betting ready, I 
should add, as there was no layer in the 
little ring with whom we were acquainted. 
He and his penciller were a curious pair 
and as exactly alike as peas in a pod. 
Of an uncanny length and gauntness, 
they both had pimply red complexions 
of exactly the same shade. Their clothes 
were identical: white hats with ‘Alf. 
Bristow, the Backer’s Friend,’ on them, 
and suits of a multi-coloured check 
that probably necessitated the pair to 
show the pattern. 

There were seven starters for the 
race and the one that carried our money 
was a plain, coarse-looking animal called 
Necklace. However, we had heard about 
him from a shrewd man, and saw he was 
obviously trained to the hour. 

He got off badly and apparently 
made no effort to improve his position 


“BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT” 
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till the race was half run. A raking 
chestnut mare called Pixie led, jumped 
off in front and kept there till two 
furlongs from home when she was caught, 
by the favourite, Gownsman, and the 
two battled it out up the straight, first 
one getting its head in front, then the 
other. But our jockey had been quietly 
coming up through his field and, riding 
wide on the outside, passed the struggling 
pair just before the judge’s box was 
reached. 

We’d won a nice little bit, and it 
was doubly grateful after such an un- 
fortunate season. But when we went to 
collect our gains “‘ The Backer’s Friend ”’ 
was not to be seen. 

“ Welshed, by James!”’ said Trevers, 
more mournful than ever. “ This comes 
of trying to do a meeting on the cheap. 
But we won’t give in without a struggle. 
The blighter’s probably made for the 
station. You know there are only two 
ways there. One of us must drive as fast 
as he can along one road and the other 
can gallop your mare along the other. 
If we go fast one of us ought to overtake 
him. He can’t be far in front of us!” 

“We'll try it, if you like,” I returned. 
“But you can take Curtsey. She’s quite 
enough for me with a saddle on her. and 
I don’t see myself loosing her on the 
high road bareback. You’d better keep 
the end of her lead reins handy to throw 
over a lamp-post when you reach the 
station. It’s the only way you'll stop 
her.”’ 

However, he didn’t mind, but knot- 
ted up the traces and reins and sprang 
onto the mare’s back. As he disappeared 
in a cloud of dust, I thought I should 
nevér see either of them again, let alone 
Mr. Alf. Bristow. 

But I’d hardly gone a mile before I 
overtook a decrepit “ bob-a-nob” wag- 
gonette, whose equally decrepit pair of 
greys were being sent along at the best 
pace whipcord could get out of them, and 
that wasn’t anything very wonderful. 
Its two occupants had on overcoats and 
bowler hats. Gone were the white 
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toppers and the glories of the check 
suits were hidden ; but the pimples were 
still there, and I recognised the two 
“‘backer’s friends.”’ I told the driver to 
stop, and explained to his passengers 
that in their hurry they’d forgotten to 
pay us our winnings. After a little 
hesitation they parted with the greatest 
docility and were, doubtless, glad to get 
off so cheaply. 

But the driver was furious. He said 
they’d bribed him to go as fast ashe 
could to the station, as they had a train 
to catch. Now he knew them to be 
welshers he’d be adjectived if he’d take 
them another adjectived yard. And he 
turned round and drove back. I suppose 
they thought the high road a dangerous 
place for them on foot, for they scrambled 
over the hedge and made off across the 
fields. 

I drove on, well pleased at having 
got the better of the two welshers. But 
it was not till- later that I realised how 
completely we’d defeated them. 

There were no signs of Trevers at the 
station, so I drove back along the other 
road till I nearly reached the course again, 
still without seeing him. As I thought 
of all the things that might have hap- 
pened to him and Curtsey, it was with a 
heavy heart I retraced my steps. 

However, he was waiting for me at 
the station, both he and the mare plas- 
tered with mud. He began to speak as 
I came up. 

“T’ve had a prime and proper time 
since I saw you last. Your mare brought 
me along in fine style, but I couldn’t get 
a view of our friends, and I was begin- 
ning to despair when, just as I was 
getting near the station, I saw a couple 
of fellows running across the fields. 
They’d changed their swagger toggery, 
but something in the cut of their jib 
seemed familiar, so I jumped the hedge 
and gave chase. They were, sure 
enough our birds, but just as I was 
getting up to them they reached the 
hedge, darted through a gate and 
slammed it in my face. Well, you 


know yourself what Curtsey’s like when 
she has once been let out. She’s not too 
easy to stop, and there was no pulling 
her off this gate. She threw a grand lep 
at it, and I believe she’d have got over 
if the take-off had been anything like 
decent. But there was two foot of 
cattle-trodden clay for yards around on 
both sides, and she took the top bar on 
her knees. Our two friends were involved 
in the fall, and when I! picked myself up 
I saw Curtsey (who had had the wind 
knocked out of her by the toss) lying 
with her neck stretched across the legs 
of one of them and Grip standing growl- 
ing over the other’s throat. I tell you 
there was enough mud on the five of us 
to have made a tennis lawn with. | 
set ’em on their feet and “ Now hand 
over what you owe us!”’ I said. 

“Don’t owe you nothing, gov’ner,” 
one of them replied, sulkily. 

“You owe us our winnings on Neck- 
lace!’ I retorted, you'll hand them 
over at once or I’ll take you both to the 
police station.”’ At that he broke down 
completely. I thought he’d have cried. 
“S’welp me bob, gov’ner,’ he said, ‘I 
parted to your friend not ten minutes 
ago! Gawspel I did!’ 

“But I wasn’t born yesterday, nor 
did I start following the sport of kings 
on that date. That’s not good enough, 
my man,” I told him; ‘“ my friend’s 
driving and you have come by the fields, 
so you could hardly have met. But if 
you still stick to your yarn, come with 
me to the station and we’ll wait there 
till my friend comes. When he 
realised I saw through his bluff he 
climbed down. ‘All right, gov’ner, I’m 
paying,’ he said, and handed over. Of 
course he was afraid of waiting at the 
station for fear of meeting other 
creditors, as well as you; but he must 
have thought me a mug to try a yarn 
like that on me. I suppose he’s well 
on his way to wherever he lives by now, 
but we’ve managed to get even with him. 

“ And a bit over!” I replied, and told 
him my story.” 


> 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE ROOK 


BY STANLEY CROOK 


HE is a villain !—at least, most people 
say so. That heis a thief I can bear 
witness, but he is an extremely interesting 
individual in spite of his bad reputation. 

Our first meeting was quite casual. I 
saw him on a bitterly cold morning when 
a vile north-easter held full sway. He 
was perched at the top of a mighty elm 
tree, and I guessed he was probably 
looking after a desirable building site, as 
the tree had been utilised on many 
previous occasions for that purpose. He 
was a wise bird, nevertheless, he 
believed in the old adage: “‘ First come, 
first served,’ and, as there was one site 
much more desirable than the rest, this 
he naturally selected. 

He was a fine, handsome fellow, and 
his coat shone resplendent in the bright 
March sunshine. Perhaps he might not 
have won a first prize at a rook show, 
being ticked, or slightly banded, with 
white on one wing; but he was quite a 
favourite with the ladies, as I saw him 


courting his ladylove on the same tree a 
few days later. 

His suit was evidently successful, and 
they both made good use of an interval 
of mild weather in commencing building 


operations. It was at this stage I 
determined to get better acquainted with 
him and his wife. I was greatly interested 
in their building methods, and desired, if 
possible, to obtain records of how they 
spent their days. 

It was really too bad of me to intrude 
at this time, but I thirsted for knowledge 
and pictures. Really, they were a most 
loving couple and, like other loving 
couples, very amusing to lookers-on. 

They both went off on skirmishing 
expeditions for sticks; frequently the 
male would go off on his own, bring a 
large twig and place it on the nest for 
his partner to arrange. When the nest 
was about half-completed the weather 
again became very wild and unsettled. 
Many of the sticks were blown away and 
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the birds made very poor progress, but 
at last, in spite of snow, hail, wind, and 
rain, the nest was finished. Then they 
began a tour of inspection, one or two 
loosely-hanging sticks were re-arranged, 
after which the furnishing of the estab- 
lishment was begun. The pair evidently 
believed in variety of material, as they 
brought paper, moss, hair,’ and feathers, 
and made the interior quite cosy. 

At this lining stage I witnessed a very 
interesting episode. The female bird got 
into the nest and walked round several 
times, then sat down and shuffled about ; 
she had made the circuit of the nest. 


attack her furiously. Within two or 
three minutes, no fewer than five other 
rooks appeared on the scene and also 
commenced to bully the unfortunate 
bird. It was indeed a case of brutal 
assault and, as far as I could make out, 
without the slightest provocation. 

I felt quite sorry for the poor bird, but 
could do nothing but shout, and this I 
did on several occasions later when the 
same scene was reacted both at this nest 
and some of the neighbouring ones in 
the same tree. 

- On the present occasion I waited and 
watched the affair through. It reminded 


THE MALE ROOK SHAPING THE NEST. 


She then called to the male, and my old 
friend took his turn. I thought this was 
my opportunity, so snapped him while 
he was moulding the nest into shape. 
He seemed to exert all his strength in 
this work, levering his breast against the 
side of the nest and gradually working 
all round. 

On my next visit about a week later 
there were three eggs in the nest and my 
friends were not at home, but the female 
arrived shortly after, and sat on the 
eggs. She had barely got settled when 
I observed one of the rooks from a 
neighbouring tree fly on to the nest and 


BOTH BIRDS TOOK TURNS 


me of a Rugby scrimmage with the bird 
as the football. At last the enemy 
desist ed, and I fully expected to find the 
female dead or the eggs broken, but was 
pleased to see that this was not the case. 
She was certainly very much mauled 
about ; but after shaking herself and 
pulling out a few disarranged feathers, 
she re-settled on the eggs. On another 
occasion I found her having a bad five 
minutes, though on this occasion the 
male appeared in the midst of the 
commotion, and the invading rooks 
dispersed and retreated in disorder. 

I am ata loss to account for this assault 
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THE GATHERING STORM 


business. A passing rook also swooped 
down at an incubating female and 
attacked her savagely, and as usual he 
was immediately joined by several others. 
These assaults, by the bye, always 
occurred when the male was away 
foraging, and never when he was on 


duty. I do not recollect a case of an 
assault after the eggs were hatched out. 

Many of the nests were more advanced 
than others—some had young, while 
others in the same tree were only half- 
built. Once a number of jackdaws. 
settled on the tree, and I expected and. 


A NEIGHBOUR STEALING STICKS 
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hoped to see some egg-sucking or 
stealing, but my visions of obtaining a 
negative of the jackdaws in the act were 
doomed to disappointment. Jack be- 
haved in quite a respectable manner, 
probably on account of one or two rooks 
being close at hand. I expected to see 


the rooks drive them away, but they 
appeared to ignore them altogether ; 
possibly they would have attacked the 


neighbours, and sticks were stolen whole- 
sale. One particular nest was robbed 
so frequently that eventually it was 
deserted, although it had been on two 
occasions almost ready for lining. 

When building the nests the birds did 
not always go far from home—in fact, 
on a great number of occasions they 
broke off twigs and good-sized rotten 
branches from the nesting tree. The 


‘““ THE NAGGING WIFE.” 


jackdaws had they approached too near 
the nests. 

Chaffinches, starlings, tree and house 
sparrows, robins, and blue tits, also 
visited the tree, but were ignored as 
harmless. 

I witnessed many interesting episodes 
during my visits, and it was indeed 
laughable to watch the other rooks. 
When a nest was left unprotected it 
was immediately pounced on by the 


FEMALE ROOK INSISTING ON BEING FED 


method they adopted was ingenious: 
they dropped with all their weight on to 
the branch selected. If it did not 
snap off, they repeated the process until 
it gave way, or retired in disgust. 
Sometimes they caught it as soon as it 
snapped, on other occasions they followed 
it to the ground. Another method was 
to get hold of a small twig and twist it 
until they could place one foot on it, when 
they would pull in jerks. 


THE HOME LIFE OF THE ROOK 


I visited the nest when the young were 
a day or two old and saw both the 
parents feeding them at the same time. 
The male did nearly all the skirmishing 
for food, the female either waiting on 
the nest brooding or on a branch close 
by. The male frequently shared his 
consignment of food with his “ better 
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loudly a minute or so before he arrived. 
I timed the visits of the male one day, 
when the young were about eight days 
old, and they averaged once in twenty 
minutes. The parent birds made a loud 
gutteral noise when feeding the young— 
it sounded exactly as if the young were 
being nearly choked with the food. 


THE MALE FEEDING YOUNG 


half,” and both birds would then feed 
the young. Often he would fly direct on 
to the nest and distribute the food to the 
youngsters himself. I could always tell 
when he was bringing his stock of 
provisions by watching the female, as 
she would raise her wings and caw 


F One particular incident I noted, viz., 
that from the time that the young were 
a day or two old and until about the 
tenth day, the female appeared to regard 
the excrement of the young as a luxury. 
She always swallowed it, frequently 
waiting for some little time on the edge 
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of the nest for the sac. On only two 
occasions did I observe the male to do 
likewise ; his usual method was to seize 
the excrement, hop on to one of the outer 
branches, and drop it to the ground. 
I noticed the female also did the same 
when the young were about ten days 
old. 

The food consisted largely of worms. 
Once the male arrived with a very full 
pouch and a large worm hanging from 
his beak. He gave the worm to the 


shook them vigorously. The poor 
mother, being very anxious, watched 
them from a branch about a foot above 
the nest, occasionally flying on to the 
nest edge and appearing to push them 
back on to the nest. At last she hopped 
on to a branch and called, when one, 
bolder than the rest, followed her. 

On the following day they had all left 
the nest and were perched about on the 
branches near, but as the light was dull 
and‘a strong wind blowing I decided to 


INTO THE WIDE OUTSIDE WORLD 


female and then fed the young. The 
female very rarely went in search of food, 
but spent most of her time near the nest, 
and became very uneasy when the 
young were about ready to leave the nest. 
They were somewhat erratic in their 
movements, and on several occasions 
narrowly escaped falling to the ground 
as they sat on the edge of the nest, which 
by this time was quite a flattened down 
structure, and raised their wings and 


go next morning to take a few final 
negatives to complete my series. Soon 
after breakfast I went, but alas! was 
too late, for another sportsman (?) had 
been and secured both “ the early birds 
and the worms.” 

I was genuinely sorry that the nest- 
lings, which had given me so much 
pleasure, came to such an untimely end, 
but these disappointments fall to the lot 
of all bird watchers. 


| 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF? 


Nort for a long time has there been a 
more interesting and instructive corres- 
pondence on the subject of golf than that 
which comes to a close under the above 
title, in this month’s number, Many 
famous players, captains of clubs, and 
others whose position in the pastime 
affords evidence that they are wont to 
think much about it, have contributed 
their views, and after reading all the 
expressions of opinion, the circumstance 
which stands out in boldest relief, is 
the frequency of the experience that 
excellence at the short, game is the 
master-attribute. 

Under the heading of the “short 
game,” one would include any kind of 
mashie approach and any length of putt. 
Such are the strokes which repeated trial 
has shown to be of the greatest value 
where the majority of the players who 
have taken part in this discussion are 
concerned. Very few plump for the 
drive. Nothing is more distressing than 
the repeated missing of tee shots, for 
the simple reason that such a series of 
disasters practically stamps out the 
possibility of winning holes unless the 
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opposition commit even worse blunders. 
But in connection with the debate under 
notice, we must assume that golfers 
are capable of making tolerably good 
drives, so that the other shots receive 
opportunities of demonstrating their 
worth. To allow our vision to end 
where the tee-shot ought to stop would 
be to limit the field of argument. So 
to the person who is badly off his driving, 
and who plays on a course which 
punishes that particular form of sin 
with almost fiendish ferocity, the only 
comfort that can be offered is the fact 
that instructors agree that driving is the 
easiest department of the game in which 
to establish some measure of steadiness. 
That accomplished, it is clear that the 
thing to do is to practise approaching 
and putting. As to the richness of 
the reward for devoting thought and 
time to those mighty elements in 
the golfing life, nothing could be 
more convincing than the experience 
of most of the players who have 
communicated the gist of their learning 
to this magazine. 


J. H. Taylor, the present Open 
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Champion, gives his vote whole- 
heartedly in favour of the approach. 
He does not mention what length of 
approach, but we may take leave to 
assume that he refers to the mashie 
shot, which undoubtedly won for him 
his early championships, even though 
his driving was the very acme of 
accuracy. During recent years his 
‘mashie has not been faithful to him, but 
I know that he has never lost his 
affection for it. He puts the case for the 
approach in a way that offers little 
scope for argument. It is an interesting 
point, however, that while the great 
majority of scratch and short-handicap 
amateurs agree completely with Taylor, 
he stands almost alone amongst the 
top-sawyers in giving an unqualified 
expression of opinion in favour of the 
approach. 

Thus Harry Vardon, Alexander Herd, 
and J. G. Sherlock, all plump for the 
half-iron shot with back-spin as the 


most valuable stroke in the game. This, 
to be sure, is an approach, and a very 
effective one, since a first-class golfer 
has a way of laying his ball nearly dead 
with it; yet we do not usually talk of 
it as such. We call it “an iron shot” 
and between that and “‘ an approach,” a 


distinction exists, at any rate, by 
implication. An approach is generally 
held to refer to a mashie shot. Still, 
the difference between Taylor and 
Vardon, Herd and Sherlock, is only one 
of degree, and the shot which the latter 
trio favour is so difficult as to be about 
the last for the progressive golfer to 
‘tackle. 

James Braid regards a long shot up 
to the hole as the most fascinating in 
the game. It is the one, he remarks, 
which gives him the greatest pleasure 
‘when accomplished properly. Here he 
refers more particularly, I dare say, to 
the half or three-quarter iron shot, 
which makes the ball fly low and stop 
within a yard or two of where it pitches. 
During recent years, nobody has played 
that stroke better than Braid; even 


has he equalled Vardon’s old-time 
wizardry at it. But to the person who 
is capable of hitting the ball with some 
degree of certainty, Braid thinks that 
the most valuable gift is that of being 
able to hole putts of six feet and under. 

Here he has distinguished support. 
Mr. Edward Blackwell votes for the 
good putt, apparently irrespective of 
its length. Mr. E. A. Lassen says that 
the ability to hole every putt of three 
yards and under is the most useful 
weapon in the ordinary golfer’s 
armoury. Willie Park, whose superior 
as a putter has yet to be seen and 
probably never will arise, Mr. H. W. 
Beveridge, Miss Mabel Harrison, the 
Hon. Michael Scott, Andrew Kirkaldy, 
Mrs. J. V. Hurd (née Miss Dorothy 
Campbell), and Miss Katherine Stuart, 
are amongst other prominent golfers 
who subscribe to the view in favour of 
the putt. Kirkaldy, who has played as 
many brilliant shots as most men in 
every part of the game, is engagingly 
meek in his selection. His soul soars 
above thoughts of powerful drives and 
uncannily accurate approaches; he is 
content with the putt of a yard or a 
yard and a half as the stroke that tells. 

Certain it is that many thousands of 
matches that have been lost would have 
been won by ordinarily sound putting. 
Braid was several years late in winning 
his first championship, solely and wholly 
because he could not hole his short 
putts. Vardon, for the same reason, has 
missed countless honours during recent 
seasons. This discussion has been 
eminently useful; it has told us that, 
while we ought to continue to practise 
approaching, we must not neglect 
putting. And that is just what we are 
disposed to do. 

R. E. Howarp. 


Mr. WALTER KITWOOD, 
Captain, North Shore, Skegness, and 
Boston Golf Clubs. 
So far as my humble opinion goes I 
think the mashie approach stroke the 
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most valuable. The difference between 
a good mashie approach and a bad one 
means at least a stroke, and frequently 
more. Though a hole is often won by a 
long putt there is too much proportion 
of luck in it to make it really valuable, 
and if one is playing his mashie really 
well he is leaving himself little to do on 
the green, and consequently saving him- 
self the worrying anxiety of holeing long 
putts. Good mashie play I think usually 
helps one’s putting, and in that way 
becomes doubly valuable. 


Mr. C. W. BARLOW, 
Captain, Bangor Golf Club, North Wales. 
IN answer to your question as to which 
is the most valuable shot in golf, it 
appears to me there is no single shot 
which always and everywhere may be 
said to answer to this description. There 
are certain factors which go to determine 
the value of any particular shot, e.g., the 
nature of the turf, the configuration of 
the land, the position of bunkers and 
hazards, etc. And as these factors vary 
so enormously on different links, what 
may be a most valuable shot on one 
course may quite conceivably prove 
ineffective on another. That being so, 
I can therefore only answer your question 
as applied to my own course, which is 
essentially inland, with much broken (as 
opposed to flat) ground, inclined to be 
on the heavy side, and with greens for 
the mostf{part not too exposed. Here, 
in consequence, the best play and hence 
the most valuable shot is the approach 
pitch as played with a mashie or mashie 
niblick. This shot accurately played 
always gets its deserts on greens that are 
true and not too hard. Some may argue 
that the good putt is the most valuable 
shot, but as one of our professionals so 
tersely replied when the claims of the 
putt were being urged, ‘“‘ the man who 
can approach doesn’t need to putt.” 


Mr. ALFRED T. NEWSOM, 
Captain, Bray Golf Club, Co. Wicklow. 
Your question is a “poser.” It is 
worse than a “ stymie,’”’ which you are 
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no doubt aware from experience is pretty 
bad. I take it that as one golf shot is 
entirely dependent on another it would 
indeed be very difficult to apply the 
description ‘‘ most valuable ”’ to any one 
particular shot. What about jumping 
a “‘ stymie,” or sinking the winning putt 
on the 18th in an “ oofy” fourball ? 
Both the latter are valuable. 


Rev. W. H. BRADLEY, Captain, and 
Mr. CLARENCE WATERER, Hon. Sec. 
Hengrove Golf Club, Margate. 

IT is easy to understand the wide 
difference of opinion that exists upon 
this point ; for, speaking generally, the 
most valuable shot in golf is the one 
which you bring off and which your 
opponent does not ; but for our own part, 
contrary to the views of many of the 
“ experts,”’ we are inclined to award the 
palm to the drive; and this, not only 
because a good straight drive renders 
every subsequent shot easier, whilst a 
bad drive adds difficulties which not 
infrequently prove insurmountable, but 
even more on account of the psychological 
effect that a good drive produces not on 
yourself alone, but on your opponent. 
The feeling of confidence that arises 
exceeds that from any other shot, whilst 
the sense of depression after a bad drive 
is far greater than, for example, that 
which is experienced after a missed putt. 

The effect upon an opponent is equally 
strong. It causes a sensation of un- 
pleasant insecurity to find that your 
man is always well away from the tee, 
to see his ball straight down the middle 
of the course and a bit ahead of your own ; 
whereas if, with his tee shot, he has 
landed his ball in the heather or the 
rushes, you have at once that comfortable 
sensation of something in hand which 
goes so far to secure the hole. 

Again, the average player seems to be 
more often ‘off his drive” than his 
other shots, and when he returns 
vanquished to the club-house he and his 
hearers always accept the fact as ample 
and sufficient reason for his defeat, even 
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though this be at the hands of an inferior 
player. 

We have more than once followed the 
game of some of the “ cracks ’’ when one 
of the pair has been a little off the 
straight, and we never recollect a case in 
which such a player won the match. 


Mr. F. G. STENNING, 
Captain, Maidstone Golf Club. 

I HAVE long been of opinion that the 
most valuable shot in golf is the approach 
shot from any distance up to eighty yards 
from the hole, because a player who has 
played a hole well, from the tee and 
through the green has little chance of 
losing it if he can end by laying his 
approach shot near enough to the hole 
to require only one putt, and, further, 
by effecting such an approach shot a 
player, even if he loses a stroke by 
indifferent play previous to his approach 
shot, has an excellent chance of halving 
the hole by requiring only one putt owing 
to his fine approach shot—unless he has 
the bad fortune to be playing an opponent 
who can approach as well as himself and 
play the other shots better! If the 
average single-figure handicap man would 
assiduously practice to improve the 
accuracy of his approach shots, I think 
he would find that by thus frequently 
saving a stroke on the green he would 
not lose many matches. 


Mr. T. MAWDSLEY, 
Captain, Southport and Ainsdale Golf 
Club. 

In my estimation the most valuable 
shot in golf is the approach to the green, 
anything from 40 to 50 yards. If any 
player can play this shot to within 
putting distance of the hole you cannot 
estimate the number of strokes it would 
save on the round. 


Mr. W. CROSS, 
Captain, Hankley Common Golf Club, 
Surrey. 


I HAVE had the opportunity of consult- 
ing my committee and other members of 
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the club, and the very generally expressed 
opinion among them is that the most 
valuable stroke in golf is the approach ; 
the reason being that a bad approach shot 
is almost invariably heavily penalised, far 
more so in general than other equally bad 
shots would be whilst playing through 
the green. 


Mr. R. R. CAMPBELL 
Captain, St. Margarets-at-Cliffe 
Club, Dover. 
I CONSIDER the most valuable shot 
in golf is the shot played in difficult 
circumstances with equanimity. 


Golf 


Mr. MARTIN TOMSON, 
Captain, St. Augustine’s Golf Club. 
ON a really well-laid-out course no one 
shot should be any more valuable than 
any other. 


Mr. H. K. REYNOLDS, 
Captain, Andover Golf Club. 

I SHOULD say all shots want to be done 
correctly, and it is just as bad to play one 
indifferently as another; but in match 
play I certainly think a player getting a 
long straight drive off the tee has a great 
advantage over a shorter driver, as the 
short driver is always playing the second 
and probably pressing with his tee shot, 
which is fatal. 


Mr. H. J. PERCIVAL, 


Hon. Secretary, Brighton and Hove Golf 
Club. 


THE “ putt,” that failing the stroke is 
lost. All others may be recovered from 
by brilliant recovery, and the situation 
saved by a long putt, or a little luck. 


Mr. TANCRED D. CUMMINS 


Hon. Secretary, Addington Court Golf 
Club. 


ON first consideration one is inclined 
to say the putt—all class matches are 
said to be lost or won on the green—but 
on reflection I should say the approach 
shot, whether it be executed with wood, 
iron, or niblick; because if the stroke 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF ? 


results in being dead (meaning unmiss- 
able) a whole stroke is saved, as two 
putts on a green is deemed fair play. 


THE CAPTAIN, 
Home Park Golf Club, Surbiton. 

I HAVE little doubt that the most 
valuable shot is to be able to continue to 
hit the ball clean with a putting imple- 
ment, especially at distances up to seven 
or eight feet of the hole. The ability to 
do this would result in a large number 
of strokes being saved, would give 
enormous confidence to the player, and 
have a large influence on the rest of his 
game. Such super-putter need never 
press either his tee shot or his second, 
as he would know that he had a good 
chance of holeing in two from thirty 
yards, and a fair chance of so doing from 
forty or fifty yards. He would also give 
the hole for the flag stick a chance. The 
second most valuable shot is the non- 
running approach, as played by the 
leading professionals. I put this second 


in value partly because it can be played 
so much less frequently, and partly 
because on the modern type of course 


the object of the golf architect 
has apparently been to emphasise the 
flukiness of the game. The man who can 
hit his putt clean would get more benefit 
from so doing and save more strokes 
than the player of the said approach shot, 
the approach being more at the mercy of 
the ups and downs of the greens and 
course, and less likely to get its deserts 
than the well-hit putt. 

As representing the club, I have only 
dared to try and consider the matter 
from the point of view of a scratch 
player. 


Mr. W. S. SPICER, 
Captain, Leamington Golf Club. 

A coop second shot at a four hole. 
My reason—a four bogey generally is the 
predominating bogey on most courses. 
To play a four hole successfully it is 
necessary, or at any rate it is very 
desirable, to be on the green with your 
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second. It is essential, therefore, that 
you play a good and well-judged shot to 
bring about this most important result. 
It would be in most cases a full mashie 
shot which will drop on the green and 
stop there. I therefore think that the 
second shot at a four hole is the most 
valuable shot, for reasons stated and 
its frequent recurrence. 


Mr. C. J. POTTER, 
Captain, Northumberland Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER that the approach shot up 
to the green is of the most value, as it 
applies to both short and long holes, and 
there must be eighteen of these shots in 
a full round. 


Mr. W. H. JONES, 
Leeds Golf Club. 
IN my opinion the mashie shot with cut 
(though one of my fellow members says 
he prefers the ‘“‘ get there” shot). 


Mr. EDGAR BAKER, 
Captain, Downs Golf Club, Eastbourne. 
IN my opinion the man who wins most 
matches is he who puts his approach so 
near to the pin that he has a reasonable 
chance of holding out with one putt. 
Therefore I consider the approach shot, 
whether it be an iron shot of 150 yards 
or a mashie shot of 50 yards, the most 
valuable shot in golf. 


Mr. NEWLANDS TEMPLE, 
Captain, Carholme Golf Club, Lincoln. 

I FIND the most valuable stroke in golf 
is the second one. In the majority of cases 
you are then endeavouring to reach the 
green, or in the case of a long hole attempt- 
ing to carry difficult bunkers. It is also the 
most valuable stroke, inasmuch as it 
often means recovery after an indifferent 
drive. 


Mr. ROBERT SCOTT, 
Hon. Secretary, Alnmouth Golf Club. 
I aM afraid I do not consider that any 
individual shot at golf possesses any 
more value than another, as it appears 
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to me that a succession of good shots in 
their proper places is all one can wish to 
attain, and a good recovery may be made 
with any club. 
Mr. ARTHUR E. BALL, 
Captain, Blackwell Golf Club, Worcester. 
I HAVE no hesitation in saying that I 
consider a putt of about five feet by far 
the most valuable shot in golf. A player 
who consistently holes putts of this 
length is generally a very hard man to 
beat. 


Mr. H. C. WYLEY, 
Hon. Secretary, Bridgnorth Golf Club. 
In my opinion the most valuable shot 
is a six-foot putt. 


Mr. C. M. KENNEDY, 
Captain, Canniesburn Golf Club, Glasgow 

BEING only an average player I do 
not think I am in a position to give you 
any assistance with regard to solving 
this “‘evidently most pressing ”’ problem ; 
but at the same time I have taken the 
trouble to consult quite a number of my 
friends, and their opinion is in almost 
every case that the approach shot is 
undoubtedly the most valuable one, as 
from their experience an approach shot 
which has been spoiled is in almost every 
case irrecoverable, owing to the objective 
being the small circumference of the 
green. 

I hope you will receive a large variety 
of opinions, and shall look forward to the 
discussion which will undoubtedly follow 
the publication of these opinions. 


Mr. W. GARDNER, 
Captain, Alcester Golf Club. 


THE approach, without a shadow of 
doubt ! I base the above from theoretical 
and practical grounds. 

THEORETICALLY. — (a) Approaching 
finds the shortest and straightest way to 
the hole. (b) It requires an infinite 
variety of strokes to correspond to the 
different distances. (c) It has to be 
played also from an infinite variety of 
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good or bad lies. (d) We use one driver 
and one putter, but to reach the green we 
employ brassies, cleeks, irons, mashies, 
etc., etc. 

PRACTICALLY.—(a) In playing matches 
(club) I have invariably held my own 
with strong opponents if my approaching 
was not at fault. (b) The bad effects of 
a drive are often minimised by a good 
second. (c) Most people can get down if 
they are within an appreciable distance 
of the hole from a good approach. (d) 
We have amateurs who can drive as far 
as the professionals, and some who can 
putt better, but their intermediate shots 
are weak ; and in consequence they are 
woefully beaten. 

Mr. E. A. LOWE, 
Vice-Capiain, Cockermouth Golf Club. 

IT is rather a difficult question, but in 
my opinion the putt, though apparently 
the simplest, is the most valuable shot 
in golf. Making the usual allowance of 
two putts on each green, there are thirty- 
six taken in a round, which is twice the 
number of shots played with any other 
club ; therefore surely there must be more 
chance of saving strokes (or losing them) 
on the green than in any other depart- 
ment of the game. A player may geta 
good drive and a good second on the 
green, but as often happens he may 
take three putts, which destroys all his 
other good play. On the other hand, he 
may miss a drive or a shot through the 
green, but recover by getting a long putt 
down. 


Mr. ARTHUR B. TAYLOR, 
Hon. Secretary, Burgess Hill Golf Club, 
Sussex. 

IN my opinion the most valuable shot 
is the approach shot in some form or 
other, according to circumstances. If a 
player is behind his opponent through 
the green, the mashie or other approach, 
if laid dead, will place him at once on 
terms of equality and possibly unnerve 
his opponent. If both players are well 
up, then the approach putt is the most 
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deadly, as either the ball is holed 
straight away from the shot or the player 
is in a safe position to hole out at the next 
attempt. 


Mr. P. GRAY, 
Captain, North Cornwall Golf Club. 

Mucu depends on the class of player. 
With those of the first class, e.g., leading 
professionals and amateurs, a “ good 
putt’ is the most valuable shot ; with 
second class or average players I should 
say a deadly approach. 


MAJOR JOHN MOSSE, 
Captain, Bedford Golf Club. 

THE approach shot. Of approach 
shots, the ‘‘ cut mashie shot,” because 
the many occasions when it can be used 
it should leave least for the “putter” ; 
matches being usually won on the greens. 


Mr. WALTER FREEMAN, 
Captain, Chipstead Golf Club. 
I CONSIDER that the approach shot in 


golf is the most valuable. The player 
who can put his approach dead is a 
formidable opponent. 


Mr. GORDON BARRATT, 
Captain, Bungay Golf Club. 

In reply to your letter ve the most 
valuable shot in golf, I think in answering 
this a difference must be made between 
match play and medal play or play v. 
bogey. 

In match play v. an opponent, I con- 
sider a consistent drive of extra length 
is the most valuable, as the moral effect 
on an adversary of always having to play 
the odd stroke is very great, and in time 
is apt to upset the game of even the most 
philosophical player, and make him press 
to recover lost distance. In medal 
play or play v. bogey the opponent’s 


longer drive does not count for so much, 
and I consider the mashie pitch approach 
of 80 or 120 yards the most valuable 
shot a player can have in his “ bag.” 


Mr. ARTHUR MILNER, 
Captain, Ravenscliffe Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER the most valuable shot in 
golf is that where the ball lies from 80 to. 
120 yards from the green. I think there 
are more strokes dropped from this 
distance than any other. Theoretically, 
of course, it is not a difficult shot to play 
for the player with a low handicap, but 
it calls for perfect direction and strength, 
and discrimination as to the club to be 
used. Against the wind it often means 
a full cleek, wind helping often a mashie, 
and at all times makes a player think. 


Mr. F. E. ROWE, 
Captain, Littlehampton Golf Club. 

IN answer to your question ‘‘ Which 
is the most valuable shot in golf?” I 
have much pleasure in giving as my 
opinion that the short putt (anything 
between three and six feet) answers this 
description. A mis-hit or misdirected 
drive may be recovered from, and you 
can still play with hope to buoy you 
up; it is the same in the case of an 
indifferent second ; but when you have 
missed your short putt—and this requires 
more nerve than any other shot—then 
hope, so far as your own efforts are 
concerned, is dead, and nothing but 2 
similar failure on your opponent’s part 
can save you. Moreover, one short putt: 
missed is apt to lead to many another 
miss, whereas one topped drive or foozled 
mashie shot doesn’t lead me at all events 
to expect others in its wake. I am, 
therefore, fully prepared to subscribe to 
the opinion that golf matches are won 
on the putting green. 


A GREAT TIDEWAY ROWING CLUB 


BY ALFRED YOCKNEY. 


DURING ‘the practice of the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews special interest is 
taken in rowing on the Tideway. 
Leaving out of consideration the people 
who throng the Hard when a University 
crew is embarking or disembarking, 
Putney is the resort of rowing men 
who in their day “ feather’d their oars 
with skill and dexterity,” and who still 
help to keep up the best traditions of the 
sport. The Oxford crew boat from the 
London Rowing Club and the Cambridge 
crew from Leander; and in this area 
particularly, men from year to year 
take up the thread of discussion with 
the pleasure of renewed friendship. 

The London Rowing Club was founded 
nearly sixty years ago. The tale of 
over half-a-century on the tideway is 
an alluring topic and it is an important 


one in aquatic history. On the 9th of 
April, 1856, a meeting was held at the 
instigation of Mr. Josias Nottidge, and 
those present resolved to form an 
association to be called The London 
Rowing Club; and on the evening of 
Thursday, the 22nd May, the club made 
its formal appearance on the Thames, at 
Putney. Rooms at the Star and Garter, 
and boatsheds adjacent were used in 
those early days, and it was not until 
1870 that the present club-house was 
begun. Among the foundation members 
were several crack oarsmen, and the 
younger men had unrivalled advantages 
of tuition. The promoters were full 
of enthusiasm and the effort to 
revive amateur rowing on the tideway 
met with well-deserved success. About 
ten or twelve years earlier the river 
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between Westminster and Putney had 
been animated by the cutters of some 
twenty clubs, most of which had become 
extinct or were mere shadows of their 
former greatness. A London Eight had 
not been seen at Henley for years. That 
the spirit of Metropolitan rowing had 
been only dormant was soon proved ; in 
a little more than a year the London 
Rowing Club had become one of the 
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it has fallen to London’s chief tideway 
rival, the Thames Rowing Club. London 
has had its share of successes in the 
other events at Henley Regatta, notably 
in the Stewards’ Cup. In the year 1856, 
the members, rowing under the flag of 
the Argonauts Boat Club, won the 
Stewards’ and Wyfold Cups, the Pairs 
and the Diamonds. Under the London 
colours the Wingfield Sculls (Amateur 


THE LONDON ROWING CLUB 


great powers among rowing associations, 
and the members determined that this 
reputation should be sustained. 

The London Rowing Club has won 
the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley 
twelve times, and Leander is the only 
club or combination that can show 
such a good proportion in relation to 
its years. The Etonian Club, Oxford, 
won the Cup five times, and four times 


Championship of the Thames) have been 
won many times before Mr. Wise secured 
the title last July. Twice this dis- 
tinction has been retained by members 
of the club for five consecutive years 
and then resigned, namely by A. A. 
Casamajor (who won also in 1855), and 
by F. L. Playford. Whatever their 
weakness in oarsmen may have been, 
London has never failed to send 
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representative crews to Henley, and the 
best of them have been the pride of 
England. In considering the achieve- 
ments of the L.R.C., it must be remem- 
bered that its members are recruited 
mainly from the city, and that business 
duties often prevent a useful man from 
giving up time for regular training. 
One of the elements of prosperity in a 
club that relies on purely voluntary 
activity is the encouragement given by 
the older members, who are ever on the 
watch to instruct the juniors by precept 
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speedily finds that rowing is another 
word for good fellowship. Putney, 
of course, attracts others than novices, 
a fact well expressed many years ago 
by Thomas Hughes, who described 
the London Rowing Club as a sort 
of oasis for rowing men from the 
Universities in the Metropolitan desert. 

A ten-oared boat called the Leviathan 
was introduced in 1858. In 1860 a 
twelve-oared outrigger was launched 
and proved fast enough to win in a match 
against a picked eight. In 1866 another 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON ROWING CLUB, 1859 
From the painting by F. de Prade 


and example. An interesting movement 
of the L. R. C. in this direction was the 
establishment of Ye Ancient Mariners. 
On one occasion the Octopus or eight- 
sculler of the London Rowing Club was 
manned by the Mariners whose united 
ages amounted to 392 years, and whose 
average weight was thirteen stone. After 
thirty years the 1874 “Grand”’ eight, 
with coxswain, turned up at Putney to be 
photographed. A youth with the desire 
to learn watermanship is soon at home 
in the London Rowing Club, and he 


Twelve appeared, and an annual race 
was instituted to wind up the Club’s 
rowing season. Two new Twelves were 
bought in 1875, and they lasted until 
1895, when this sensational race was 
abandoned. These boats were about 
seventy feet long and only an inch wider 
than the racing eights. With scratch 
crews they were frequently used for 
spins with the University Eights. 

In 1872 the Atalanta Boat Club of 
New York sent a challenge to the 
London Rowing Club to compete in a 
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coxswainless-four match. The race was 
rowed from Mortlake to Putney on the 
10th June. In order that details 
should be known speedily a_ cable 
was laid along the Thames, with stations 
at Mortlake, Barnes, Hammersmith, and 
Putney. The river banks presented the 
appearance of a University race day, and 
it was said that even the Alabama 
Claims were for the moment, forgotten. 
In a leading article, the Times wrote, 
“So good a crew as that which upheld 
the honour of England has seldom been 
seen on English waters, and _ the 
Americans have only been defeated by 
the picked oarsmen of England.” The 
London crew was J. B. Close, F. S. 
Gulston, A. de L. Long, and W. Stout 
(stroke). In connection with this race 
it is interesting to recall an 
observation which shows how little the 
lay mind understands the supreme 
devotion of the rowing man to his sport. 
While the newspapers were circulating 
the results, Mr. Henry James, the 
novelist, was travelling by coach 
between Barnstaple and Ilfracombe and 
he was able to enjoy the landscape in 
spite of the two “ worthy aboriginals ” 
who were reading about the facts of the 
race. ‘‘ It seemed to me, I remember, 
a sort of pledge and token of the 
invincibility of English muscle that a 
newspaper record of its prowess should 
have power to divert my companions’ 
eyes from the bosky flanks of Devonshire 
combes.””’ It is a coincidence that 
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the most famous man in that celebrated 
London crew now lives in retirement 
in Devonshire. 

Since those early times the playground 
of the tideway has altered in appearance, 
and regular visitors to the towpath at 
this season wonder when, if ever, the 
Championship course from Putney to 
Mortlake will be changed as it was from 
Westminster to Putney. The sculler, 
swamped in an angry wash between a 
tug and the Bishop’s Wall, sighs for 
other days; and the oarsman with his 
eyes not in the boat compares the present 
Middlesex shore with the pleasant 
meadows shown in the celebrated London 
Rowing Club picture (1859) by F. de 
Prade. With that painting in mind 
the summer evening of Disraeli’s 
imagining may easily be realised: 
when Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand 
made the pleasant voyage by water 
from Richmond to Whitehall Stairs, 
and the setting sun “ bathed the bowers 
of Fulham with refulgent light ”’ just 
as the party were off delicate Rosebank. 
Such an excursion in these days would be 
far from tranquil, but many places 
less picturesque than Putney Reach and 
Hammersmith could be named. 


The freehold of the premises occupied 
by the London Rowing Club has just 


been bought by the Club, so the 
permanence of this great rowing centre 
is assured. The President is Lord 
Ampthill, who rowed in the Oxford 
boat in}1889, 1890 and 1891. 
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THE MAN IN THE FUR-LINED COAT 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Pas trop bonne, pas trop mauvaise,” 
had been Monsieur le Capitaine’s 
response to the nervous lady-passengers 
who had boarded the boat at Nice, and 
who had instantly assailed him with 
anxious questioning as to the probable 
nature of the passage. Which non- 
committal reply, being translated, signi- 
fied that we were in for a rare old 
dusting! And here, in the most justly- 
named Gulf of Lions, we were having it 
with a vengeance! The old Tavignano 
pitched and tossed, she “ gyred and 
gimbled in the waves ’’—did everything 
in fact that an evilly-disposed vessel 
could do except stand upon her funnels ! 
Most of us suffered atrociously. But 
one there was who paced up and down 
the deck with undiminished cheerful- 
ness; in the intervals of puffing ata 
large black cheroot his joyous whistle 
rose loud above the moans of the 
sufferers. 

“Brute!” I grcaned, and if looks 
could have slain, the small. erect figure 
would have dropped dead in his tracks. 
“ With his beastly fur-lined coat! Some 
blatant ass of a commercial traveller, 
I'll bet.” 

That such was the gentleman’s calling 
—and a very honourable calling, too— 
seemed confirmed when, after nine hours 
of abject misery, our ancient hulk 
wallowed her way into her intensely 
desired haven, the beautiful bay of 
Calvi. For in the midst of a group of 
unmistakable commis-voyageurs in the 
tiny saloon stood the gentleman in the 
fur-lined coat. To them all he was 
affably administering a pick-me-up of 
his own invention, cracking meanwhile 
such cheery jokes as, combined with the 
potency of the liquor, brought a tinge of 
natural colour to their pea-green faces 
and a ray of light to their sunken eyes. 

There ensued the usual frenzied rush 
into the boats which were waiting to 
transfer us to the quay, the usual 


clamour of outraged passengers seeing 
themselves mulcted by the rascally 
boatmen of three times the legal fare, 
the usual shrieking recriminations over 
missing baggage. At last, “ all breathless 
from the dreadful close,” we found 
ourselves toiling up the steep street of 
the little town to a tenth-rate hostelry 
masquerading under the title of the 
Hotel Splendide. 

In the sepulchral apartment which it 
called the salle-a-manger, several of the 
passengers met again over a_ weird 
repast. Amongst them was he of the 
fur-lined coat. 

““ Just Heaven!” he cried, pushing 
away a darkly mysterious plat, whose 
only recognisable feature was its appall- 
ing odour of goat, “if it was thus they 
fed the good Christopher, I marvel not 
at all that he made up his mind to set 
out in search of another world!” 

(For, in common with a few other 
places, Calvi claims the honour of having 
been the birth-place of the great 
Columbus). ‘‘Come,” he continued, 
“Jet us wash away the recollection of a 
truly frightful meal. Mercifully the 
powers which keep the balance true 
have arranged that in this island of 
Corsica where the food is at its worst 
the wine is at its best!” 

And indeed the array of bottles which 
appeared upon the table, in obedience 
to his comprehensive order, would have 
provided a sea of forgetfulness for even 
larger ills than a shockingly bad dinner. 
As usual when commercial gentlemen 
are gathered together, the conversation 
turned to business affairs. And upon 
these he of the fur-lined coat dis- 
coursed at much length and with great 
acumen. 

“Is it permitted to ask, monsieur,” 
one of the travellers enquired at a pause 
in his flow of eloquence, “‘ what house 
has the honour of being served by you ? ”’ 

““One moment, monsieur ’’—the man 
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of the fur coat stooped to recover a 
fork which he had swept off the table 
with his elbow. It took some little time 
in retrieving. When he again raised 
his head, he fixed his clear, candid blue 
eyes upon his questioner. ‘“‘ The line 
in which I travel, monsieur, is wine. 
In effect, I may say, without undue 
boasting, that I am somewhat of a 
connoisseur in that particular branch 
of commerce. Now, monsieur, the wines 
of Corsica, especially those of Cap 
Corse ”’—here he launched into a learned 
disquisition pon the various vintages 
of the island, naming the districts in 
which the best brands were to be found. 
Amongst them he spoke of a locality, 
at the mention of which I pricked up 
my ears. 

“ Bellacoscia ?”’ I repeated; then in 
my best French, “is not that, monsieur, 
one of the most famous centres in the 
island for the chase of the moufflon ? ”’ 

Instantly he replied in most fluent 
English, his eyes dwelling interestedly 
on my face: “ But yes, indeed. In the 
mountains above they are fairly 
numerous, much more so than in 
any other part of Corsica. You are a 
sportsman, sir?” 

I modestly replied that at least I laid 
claim to a partiality for sport of all 
descriptions. 

He continued to gaze at me for a 
minute or two longer as if pondering, 
then suddenly cried with great hearti- 
ness; “Sir, will you do me the honour 
of joining me in a chasse au mouffion at 
Bellacoscia? We can go on there by 
mule-cart to-morrow; there is a quite 
passable inn at which we can spend 
the night, then we can start bright and 
early the following morning.” 

I looked at him in surprise. “ You 
are most kind, monsieur, but— 
moufflon ? I understand that without 
a permit, most difficult to obtain and 
requiring special interest at head- 
quarters, no one is allowed to shoot 
moufflon?”’ 

He raised his eyebrows quizzically. 
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“See then,” he murmured in his own 
language, “‘ what a law-abiding nation is 
the English!’”’ Then added quickly: 
“But I respect your scruples, sir. 
Believe me, however, in this case they 
are groundless. I have the necessary 
permission.” Here, I imagine, he 
detected the scepticism which I 
endeavoured to conceal, for he con- 
tinued explanatorily: ‘‘ Mark you, in 
my line of business a little gift of good 
wine here, a little there, and voila! 
the thing is done.” 

“T see!” I hesitated no longer. I 
had never had a go at the wily 
mouffion ; I might never again have such 
a chance. Legal or illegal, “‘ autre pays, 
autres moeurs,” “‘ when in Rome do as 
the Romans.” Fortifying myself with 
these axioms which have done such 
yeoman service for thousands of tempted 
souls, I accepted with effusion. 

“ Bien! Bene! Sehr gut! All right! 
Let’s crack another bottle to our luck,” 
cried my friend, jovially. And we did. 


* * * * * 


At earliest streak of dawn I was 
awakened from deep slumber by the 
murmur of voices below the open 
window of my bare little room in the 
hostelry of the mountain village. All 
the previous day my friend and I had 
driven in a rattling, swaying mule-cart, 
drawn by two wiry Corsican ponies, 
through the glorious scenery of that 
land which its inhabitants proudly name 
“Tile de beauté supréme.” A most 
enlivening companion he of the fur coat 
had proved, with a knowledge of men 
and matters that fairly staggered me, 
until I reminded myself that in his 
métier of commis-voyageur he must be in 
the habit of rubbing shoulders with all 
sorts and conditions of mankind. The 
long day in the fragrant, macchie- 
scented air had been followed by a 
night of dreamless repose; for some 
minutes I lay drowsily listening to 
the rise and fall of the murmuring 
voices, then got up and strolling to the 
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window looked down ‘upon a truly 
Rembrandtesque scene. 

In the dim grey dawn, a score or more 
of swarthy Corsicians in ragged 
velveteens were grouped round a figure 
whose bare legs and slippered feet 
emerged from beneath the folds of a 
long fur-lined coat. The light of horn 
lanterns, carried by two of the company, 
glimmered upon the dark faces of about 
as sinister-looking a lot of ruffians as it 
had ever been my lot to behold. Their 
black eyes glowed beneath their over- 
hanging brows, their square jaws were 
set in lines of grim determination as they 
bent forward to hear the instructions 
of the fur-clad figure in their midst. 
My ear caught the concluding words: 
“See then that you carry out the plan 
exactly as I have ordered. Caution and 
silence until the moment comes—thus 
shall we take the spoil. Remember I 
look to you to let none escape. Be off 
now to make the surrounding move- 
ment.” 

As one man the villainous-looking 
crew swept the battered sombreros from 
their heads, then vanished into the 
shadows. 

I stepped cautiously back from the 
window and drew a long breath. All 
the grim tales I had heard of Corsican 
vendetta, of outlaws lurking in the 
macchie, of travellers held up for 
enormous ransom while from time 
to time a nose or an ear was forwarded 
to their anxious relatives as a mild hint 
that time was passing and that the 
shekels were still unpaid. Or stay !— 
it was Sicily, not Corsica, in which 
these last gentle customs prevailed. 
No matter, the Corsican bandit was from 
all accounts by no means a person to be 
trifled with. 

I drew on my garments with great 
rapidity, and was trying to remember 
how far distant was the village with the 
little gendarmerie which we had passed 
on our way to this extremely unsalu- 
brious spot, when there came a tap at 
my door and my host entered. His 
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bare legs still protruded from beneath 
his fur coat, his locks were touzled, his 
moustachios uncurled. 

“ Hola!” he exclaimed, surveying 
me with surprise, “you are already 
dressed ? Dieu, I knew not that the 
English were such early birds! ’”’ 

““ Something—some noise awoke me,” 
I said, rather confusedly. 

Instantly his eye darted to the open 
window and an expression of annoyance 
crossed his face. 

“ Ah, I see. Those fellows chattering. 
Sapristt! I knew not that you were 
so near.” 

“Who were they?” I eyed him keenly. 

“Oh, some of my _ people ’’—he 
checked himself—‘‘ I mean the villagers, 
the shepherds, who will drive the game 
for us. Beaters you call them in 
England, is it not?” 

“Ts that another name for bandits ? ”’ 
I ventured. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Ma fot, 
in this country it does not do to enquire 
too closely,” he said, airily. “ But now 
to business. In a little half-hour we will 
breakfast, shortly after, we will start. 
But there is no need for haste. The 
drivers will want some time to get to 
their places on the encircling heights 
ere we post ourselves in the passes which 
the moufflon are wont to traverse.” 

“You do not propose to stalk them, 
then?” 

Again he shrugged his shoulders. 
“See you that is always an uncertain 
method—this, I think, is the surer way 
of giving you a successful chasse.” 

He looked at me with such open 
candour, there was written on his face 
such an honest desire to provide his 
guest with good sport, that my suspicions 
fled. And when from time to time 
haunting doubts assailed me as to how a 
commis-voyageur, a traveller in wine, 
could afford to hire such a retinue of 
men—men, too, who treated him with 
the extreme deference which these 
ragged followers had shewn, I deter- 
minedly banished them and set myself 
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THE MAN IN THE FUR-LINED COAT 


to enjoy whatever good the gods might 
provide. 

On such a glorious morning, in such 
champagne-like air, it was not difficult 
to cast all care behind. Up, up we 
climbed through the chestnut-woods, 
through the belt of stunted pine, higher 
still over the macchie-clad mountain 
flank; up, up, until we reached the 
region of sheer cliff and beetling crag. 
We had started with half-a-dozen 
followers, each carrying a gun; these 
were, one by one, posted in the lower 
passes. 
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For more than an hour I waited. The 
sun shone down from a cloudless sky 
upon an empty world of crag and cliff ; 
I scanned the surrounding heights in 
vain. At last, at last, my eye was 
caught by a tiny black dot on the 
opposite crest, another and another. 
It was the beaters; they looked like 
flies as they crawled over the face of 
the gigantic cliffs, their wild whoops 
and yells were borne faintly to my ear 
across the great ravine. 

Suddenly I heard a rattle of stones 
to my right, and I wheeled round just 


THE MACCHIE 


It was a terrific pull, but at last, with 
failing limbs and panting breath, we 
arrived at a rocky crest running between 
two needle-like peaks. ‘‘ Here,’’said my 
host, “you will take your station.” 
With a groan of relief I dropped behind 
a great, grey boulder. ‘“‘ By that track,” 
heg pointed to what looked like the 
moraine of a glacier running up the deep 
defile to where I lay, “ the moufflon 
invariably travel. Now I go to take 
my place. Great luck to you—may a 
good head come your way.” 


in time to catch a glimpse of a brown 
body flashing [across the moraine. 
Instantly I let fly. But in that instant 
the moufflon had, with one incredible 
bound, gained the shelter of an upstand- 
ing rock, and my bullet was flattened 
against its surface. 

Again I settled myself to wait. In 
breathless suspense the minutes passed ; 
nearer and nearer came the clamour 
of the beaters, but never another patter 
of hard little hoofs upon the rocky 
track. I had given up all hope, when, as 
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I happened to glance behind me, I saw, 
quietly skipping from crag to crag down 
the face of the steep mountain wall and 
bearing towards the rock behind which 
I lay, a “‘ mouffle’”’ which seemed the 
very monarch of his race. Scarce 
daring to breathe, I watched his 
unsuspecting advance. When he was at 
about fifty paces I let fly. He gave one 
great convulsive leap in the air, then 
rolled from crag to crag till he lay, 
motionless, at my very feet, and I was 
looking down upon the dark-brown 
shoulders and huge downward-curling 
horns of a magnificent ram. 


* * * * 


“Well done, well done, indeed!” 
My host wrung my hand in hearty 
comgratulation. ‘‘A good head, yes, 
a very good head, truly. Now what say 
you to a little déjeuner before we try 
another beat ?” 

I was nothing loth. 

“Come, then,” he said, “there is a 
little place close by—the residence of 
a friend, in fact—where we can shelter 
alike from hot sun and cold wind.” 

“Residence!”” I looked round in 
amazement upon the waste of rock and 
boulder. But my friend led the way 
downwar? turning to the left, he 
descc xd°.| py a goat-like track into the 
ravine through which the wild mountain 
torrent leapt and thundered. He pushed 
aside a thick mass of macchie which 
hung upon the face of the cliff and led 
me through the opening which it had 
concealed into a real bandit’s cave ! 

Yes, there was no mistaking it; 
the primitive fireplace by the entrance, 
the bed of withered macchie in one 
corner, the half-dozen cooking utensils 
piled in the other. In the middle of the 
earthen floor stood a rough deal table 
laden with toothsome viands. 

My host turned towards me and his 
left eyelid gently quivered. “ Aha, 
such retreats are useful at critical 
moments, is it not so, mon ami?” he 
cried, cheerily. 

“‘ This particular one is welcome now, 


anyhow,” I replied with equal bonhomie 
—for all doubts as to his intentions, 
regarding myself at any rate, had long 
since vanished—“ especially the excellent 
provender,” and I fell with great gusto 
upon succulent sausage and good red 
wine. Commis-voyageur or bandit, 
The head of my first 


at my feet ! 
* * 


what cared I? 
mouffion lay 
* 


* 

“ Commis-voyageur or bandit, which ?” 
The question again rose in my mind as 
next morning my mule-cart swung round 
a bend in the road and carried me beyond 
sight of my host, waving a genial 
farewell from the doorway of the little 
mountain inn. 

“ Commis-voyageur or bandit, which? ,” 
I murmured to myself amid the rumble 
and rattle of the toy train which was 
bearing me to Ajaccio and civilisation. 

But it was not until two or three 
weeks later that the question was 
answered. 

I was strolling through the Place 
Napoléon, the fashionable promenade of 
the little capital, when I came face to 
face with an American lady whom I had 
last seen on board the redoubtable 
Tavignano. 

““Sakes!”’ she exclaimed, “ why it’s 
never you? My! how the sight of you 
brings back that terrible crossing!” 

“Tt was pretty bad, wasn’t it?” 

“Bad! Well, I should smile! Why, 
I guess there wasn’t a soul on board 
who wasn’t sick except the Prince.” 

“The Prince? What Prince?” 

“Why, the Prince of , - 
course. I wonder what became of 
him afterwards? I never set eyes on 
him again, for directly we landed I went 
slick to bed (such a bed, oh my!) and 
for two days I never stirred hand or 
foot. But I reckon he went off to that 
big game reserve he has somewhere in 
the middle of the island.” 

“T had no idea that the Prince of 

was on board,” I said. 

“Landsakes! Why, you must have 
seen him marching up and down the 
deck—the man in the fur-lined coat ?” 
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THE POLO OUTLOOK 


grounds in Spain they have been able 
to get plenty of strenuous galloping 
during the past two months. In addition 
to Lord Wimborne, the English players 
at Madrid have comprised Captain F. W. 
Barrett, Captain H. A. Tomkinson, 
Captain H. G. M. Railston, Major B. 
Mathew-Lannowe, Major C. F. Hunter, 
Captain E. W. Palmes, Captain V. N. 
Lockett. Several other English players, 
including Captain Badger, of the 12th 
Lancers, have also been in Spain. 
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British polo differs from American in 
that we can turn out at least half-a- 
dozen brilliant teams of almost equal 
merit, whereas in the United States, 
Mr. Whitney’s hitherto impregnable 
Meadowbrook combination have stood 
out far and away above any other team 
in the country. This fact has always 
made the task of building up an Inter- 
national side a matter of supreme 
difficulty in England. In selecting four 
players to represent this country, there 
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MADRID PLAYERS WITH WHOM LORD WIMBORNE’S TEAM HAVE BEEN PRACTISING AT MADRID. 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, SENOR J. SAN MIGUEL, THE DUKE OF PENERANDA, SENOR J. SANTOS SUAREZ, 
SENOR:P, SANTOS SUAREZ, AND THE DUKE OF SANTONA 


Up to the time of writing, no definite 
selection has been made in regard to the 
team for the International matches, 
but the material at Lord Wimborne’s 
disposal is admirable, and I am hopeful 
that when the four best players are 
decided upon, they will make an exceed- 
ingly formidable combination. Of the 
players who were included in the Duke 
of Westminster’s team, only Captain 
Lockett is found among Lord Wimborne’s 
party; but there is no reason for mis- 
givings upon this point. 


has invariably been the uncomforting 
afterthought that four other players 
could be chosen to beat them if they 
were given an equal chance in the matter 
of ponies. 

Players recognise the fact that every- 
thing will turn upon the ponies this 
year. The Americans purchased a num- 
ber out of the splendid stud used by 
the Duke of Westminster’s team last 
year. They have in this way been able 
to strengthen their International stud, 
and I understand upon good authority 
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that they expect to be better mounted 
than they were in 1913. Lord Wimborne, 
however, tells me that he is confident 
that his team will be at no disadvantage 
in this all-important respect. It will be 
remembered that the Quidnuncs, a side 
organised by Lord Wimborne last 
season, were exceedingly well mounted. 
They won the Whitney Cup, the 


Champion Cup and the King’s Coro- 
nation Cup, a series of notable victories 
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It need hardly be said that Lord 
Wimborne would be grateful for the 
loan of any really first-class ponies which 
could be spared until the end of June, 
and it is to be hoped that English players 
will loyally support him in this way. 
Mr. H. P. Whitney once told me that the 
Americans would never have won the 
Cup in England in 1909 if it had not 
been for the splendid assistance he 
received from several well-known players 


THE QUIDNUNCS, CHAMPION CUP WINNERS IN 1913. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THE PLAYERS ARE 


CAPT. F. W. BARRETT, CAPT. H. TOMKINSON, CAPT. E. W. PALMES, AND THE DUKE OF PENERANDA. 
THE FIRST THREE HAVE BEEN RECENTLY PRACTISING IN SPAIN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


which could not have been achieved 
unless the players were mounted upon 
the best stuff. In addition to retaining 
the pick of the ponies which were used 
by the Quidnuncs last season, Lord 
Wimborne has purchased many other 
high-class mounts. He has had more 
than sixty ponies at Madrid, and from 
these about thirty will be chosen to 
cross the Atlantic. 


in the United States, who cheerfully 
allowed him to use their best ponies 
in the International matches. English 
players should make it impossible for 
it to be said that they are less imbued 
with the spirit of sportsmanship and 
patriotism than our American cousins. 
The Duke of Westminster is lending 
his famous Energy to the team. By 
this time everybody must have grasped 
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game, just as they did when they carried 
off the Whitney Cup and gained other 
noteworthy successes in London. I 
understand that a second Argentine 
team will be playing, this being Mr. H. 
Schwind’s Wild Horse combination. 
Among other sides which have fixed up 
matches at the London clubs may be 
mentioned the Old Cantabs, who will 
once again prove a powerful force under 
Mr. Buckmaster’s leadership ; the Wood- 
peckers, for whom Captain Hardress 
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as usual with a powerful team of Tigers, 
who realised one of his great ambitions 
by carrying off the Ranelagh Open Cup 
last season. Capt. Leslie Cheape is 
credited with the intention of running 
a team. 

Sundry alterations have been made 
in the Hurlingham Polo Handicap List 
since the end of last season. This 
compilation has met with excellent 
success in this country, and a tribute 
must be paid to the sub-committee who 


GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG PRESENTS THE INTER-REGIMENTAL CUP TO CAPT. F. W. 


BARRETT, 


OF THE I5TH HUSSARS, ARMY CHAMPIONS IN IQI3 


Lloyd, Lord Dalmeny, and Captain 
Herbert Wilson are expected to play ; 
and the Old Etonians, in which team 
we shall doubtless see Mr. R. Grenfell as 
prominent as ever. 

Madrid will also be represented in 
tournament and matches, whilst Radway, 
Capron House, the Gondoliers, the Mag- 
pies, the Red Rovers, the Woodpigeons, 
Swillington, Thornby, Cowley Manor, 
the Pilgrims, and the Wasps have all 
arranged fixtures at the London clubs. 
We shall also see the Count de Madre 


have carried out the duties of handi- 
capping up to the present. It is rather an 
anomaly to find two handicapping lists in 
the field, one arranged under the direction 
of the Hurlingham Committee and the 
other by the County Polo Association. 
Cases occur in which player: are given 
a different handicap on the two lists. 
Surely there ought to be strict uniformity 
in this matter, arid it is to be hoped that 
the County Polo Association will even- 
tually agree to sink their independent 
table and co-operate more closely with 
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the compilation of the Hurlingham 
list. 

Players assessed at the maximum 
handicap of 10 points for the coming 
season comprise Captain F. W. Barrett, 
Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Captain Leslie 
Cheape, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Captain 
Hardress Lloyd, Captain Vivian Lockett, 
Mr. D. Milburn, Captain R. G. Ritson, 
the Messrs Waterbury, and Mr. H. P. 
Whitney. On the mark of 9 points we 
find Captain A. N. Edwards. Mr. F. M. 
Freake, Mr. R. N. Grenfell, Major C. F. 
Hunter, Major B. Mathew-Lannowe, 
Captain E. W. Palmes, Mr. F. Rich, 
Earl of Rocksavage, Mr. L. Stoddard, 
Mr. J. A. E. Traill, Captain H. H. Wilson, 
and Lord Wodehouse. The various 
tournaments which are now played upon 
handicap lines yield excellent sport and 
are much more popular with players than 
were the old fashioned ‘‘ Recent Form 
List ’”’ competitions. It is noticeable, 
however, that some tournaments limit 


the number of goals which one team may 


receive from another. It is difficult to 
see why this restriction should be 
enforced. If the official handicap is a 
good one (and that is a point upon which 
there is no disagreement), the weaker 
teams should surely be allowed to receive 
the full benefit of the handicapping. 
The Ranelagh Club has an extremely 
strong list of fixtures, most of which are 
arranged on the same lines as_ last 
season. The Roehampton Club are also 
looking forward to a busy time. The 
feature of their season promises to be 
the institution of a new tournament 
to be known as the Roehampton Open 
Cup. At Hurlingham, the final tie of the 
Whitney Cup will be played on May 30th. 
The Oxford and Cambridge match will 
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be brought off at this Club on the after- 
noon of the Champion Cup final, and 
a week after we have a very interesting 
annual fixture between England and 
Ireland. This match is fought out in 
alternate years at Hurlingham and 
Dublin. Last season the Irishmen 
brought off a brilliant success, and if 
they put their strongest team into the 
field again this time we shall find it no 
easy matter to lower their talents. 

The final stages of the inter-Regi- 
mental Tournament are to be played at 
Hurlingham in the week ending July 4th. 
There are now several exceedingly 
powerful polo regiments at home, and 
there is very little to chose between 
five or six of the best of them. The 
holders of the army championship are 
the 15th Hussars, for whom of course, 
Captain F. W. Barrett is a tower of 
strength. It is possible that they will 
find their most dangerous opponents 
this season in the 12th Lancers, who have 
a highly promising side and will be hard 
to beat in any tournament in which 
they may be found. 

I am glad to know that country polo 
is going strong in most directions. A 
few of the smaller clubs find a difficulty 
in making progress, but at Rugby, the 
Blackmore Vale, Netheravon, Wellington, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Tidworth, 
Kingsbury, and York, etc., the game is 
doing most satisfactorily. It is obvious 
that polo must always remain the game 
of the “classes” and not of the masses ; 
but there is no pastime more fascinating 
and exhilarating to those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to take 
part in it, and as a spectacle, no more 
thrilling game than a _ keenly-fought 
struggle with stick and ball. 
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WONERSH PARK 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DIFCHEIELD, M-A., F.S.A. 


WoNERSH PARK, NEAR GUILDFORD. 
AmoncsT the famous houses that are 
seeking new owners we have to record 
this month the fair domain of Wonersh 
Park, situated in the beautiful shire of 
Surrey that can boast of many mansions 
of historic interest and some of the 
loveliest scenery in Southern England. 
It stands south of the old Pilgrims’ Way, 
six miles from Guildford and close to 
the village of Bramley, and the whole 
district abounds with beautiful views. 
The Hog’s Back raises its long sweeping 
line of undulating hills with St. Martha’s 
Church standing out distinctly on the 
north. It is really St. Martyr’s Church, 
the martyr being St. Thomas, of Canter- 
bury, and reminds us of the old pilgrims 


winding their toilsome way 
““From every shire’s ende 
Of Engeland to Caunterbury they wende 
The holy blissful martyr for to seeke, 
That them hath holpen when they were sicke.”’ 
Wonersh nestles beneath the Chint- 


hurst Hill, and the village possesses 


some charming old houses set in the 
midst of very pretty scenery. 

The deer that browse in Wonersh 
Park may be the descendants of those 
which were hunted by the Kings of 
England in the royal park of Guildford 
and the outlying portions of Windsor 


Forest. Wonersh was just on the 
border of the Surrey portion of Windsor 
Forest, the river Wey which flows through 
the park having been its boundary. 
Guildford Park must have nearly 
extended to this place, and various 
particulars of the royal sport are still 
preserved. In the reign of Henry VII. 
the justices were informed as 
follows :— 


The sum of the dere slayne by our Sovereign 
Lorde the Kynge in the parke of Gylforde att 
the festa of Seynt Mychaell the fyrste year of 

his Reygne. 

Imprimis slayne of dere of Auntyller xvi. 

Item the same season Ix. doys, Item iiii. fones 

(fawns), Item ii. prykettes. 

Item the same yere by Lord Madurface iii. 
doys and a prykett. 


\ 
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Other items include doys (does) and 
bukkes by other privileged sportsmen, 
including Sir John Arundell, Sir Thomas 
Mylborne, Lord Audley, and Master 


Bowchere. King Henry VII. was himself 
a keen hunter, as in the second year of 
his reign he killed in this park between 
Michaelmas and All Saints, by his 
“oon persone,” ten does and a fawn. 
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But lest we lose ourselves in the 
chronicles of ancient sport we must 
return to this important mansion that is 
seeking a new owner through the agency 
of Messrs. Hampton & Sons. The park 
is very finely timbered. Every lover 
of Surrey well knows that the chief 
woodland tract of the county is the 
Weald, which extends all along the 


THE ANCIENT GATEWAY, WONERSH PARK 


Two does were sent to the King at West- 
minster, six does to the “‘ Coronation of 
the Quene.”” Twenty does, eight bucks 
and three sores were sent as gifts to 
divers persons. The sore or soar was a 
buck of the fourth year and corresponded 
to the staggard, which was a hart of 
the same year. So the deer in the park 
at Wonersh have some very distinguished 
ancestry. 


southern fringe. Here the soil has always 
been favourable to the growth of oaks, 
and there were many splendidly timbered 
estates in the centre of the shire which 
in the 17th and 18th centuries furnished 
large drafts for the ship-building purposes 
of our Navy. The “ Great Storm” of 
November 27—28, 1703, laid many a 
giant of the forest low, and Evelyn 
mourned over the loss of over 2,000 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


of his oaks at Wotton. ‘ Methinks I 
still hear, sure I am that I still feel, the 
dismal groans of our forests when that 
late dreadful hurricane subverted so 
many thousands of good oaks, pros- 
trating the trees, laying them in ghastly 
postures, like whole regiments fallen 
in battle by the sword of the conqueror, 
and crushing all that grew beneath 
them.’’ Such was the prospect for many 
miles in several places. 

The trees in Wonersh Park seem to 
have survived the hurricane, or two 
centuries growth has revived its wood- 
land beauties, and the deer delight in 
their shady pasture. The whole estate 
extends to about 300 acres. The 
interesting old house is of Elizabethan 
character and is built of red brick, which 
age has mellowed, with stone dressings. 
Clinging ivy has covered some of the 
walls with verdure. The right wing was 
added about 130 years ago, by the 
distinguished statesman, Lord Grantley, 
who died in 1789. Historians will 
remember that he did good service to 
his country at a critical time of the 
national annals. Born in 1716, Fletcher 
Norton Grantley attained to the position 
of Solicitor General in 1761, and in the 
following year was created a knight ; 
for two years (1763-1765) he was 
Attorney General and was chosen in 
1769 Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Unfortunately he had a difference of 
opinion with King George III., with 
regard to a bill of supply. The mental 
condition of the Monarch and _ his 
autocratic government might well account 
for this difference. However the Speaker 
saw fit to resign his office in 1777 and a 
few years later he was created Baron. 

This nobleman was the builder of 
this right wing which includes very fine 
dining and drawing rooms and a mag- 
nificent library, wherein the statesman 
doubtless often spent happy days 
amongst his books when he was relieved 
from the cares of office. You enter the 
house through an imposing gateway and 
forecourt, and from the windows can 
obtain charming views of the woodland 
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scenery, of which we give an illustration, 
with the park and lake in the foreground. 
The rooms are panelled, the drawing 
room has a carved decorated ceiling and 
richly carved doors, and each of the 
many chambers possesses attractive 
features. We cannot describe all the 
numerous rooms of this important 
mansion which preserves the memory 
of the statesman. Modern conveniences 
have been added. There is stabling for 
ten horses and a motor garage within an 
enclosed quadrangle, the gardens are 
attractive with their smooth lawns, 
ornamental water, pinetum, shrubberies 
and woodland walks, walled garden and 
vineries, and great banks of rhododen- 
drons which flourish here in great 
profusion. There is a home farm anda 
charming black and white half-timbered 
house, of which Surrey and Sussex 
furnish so many examples. The 
traditions of sport are well maintained, 
and where the royal sportsman shot with 
bows and arrows his modern successor 
can find plenty of game in the shape of 
pheasants and partridges. In the lakes 
and streams trout abound. 

The house used to contain, and doubt- 
less still retains, two interesting historical 
portraits. These represent two of 
Norton’s “ eight bold sons,’”” who took 
part in the “ Rising of the North,” 
which Wordsworth celebrated in his 
poem “‘ The White Doe of Rylstone, or 
the Fate of the Nortons.”’ 

A word may be said about the name 
Wonersh. According to Kemble, it is 
a corruption of Wodnes-erse, or Wodens- 
field, carrying our thoughts back to 
Early Saxon days when Thor and Woden 
were worshipped by our pagan fore- 
fathers who left their enduring mark 
upon our southern shires. It is spelt in 
divers ways, and in old documents we 
find it recorded as Wonersshe, Wonerse, 
and even as Uners. In the adjoining 
church there is some early Norman 
work and an interesting brass memorial 
of Henry Elyot (1503), his wife and 
twenty-three children ! 

But it is time for us to seek “ fresh 
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woods and pastures new,” and we will 
betake ourselves to the interesting Wilt- 
shire town of Devizes which contains 
the historic 
DEvizEs CASTLE. 

that is now seeking a new owner through 
the agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley. 

It is situated in the old Wiltshire town 
that bears its name and that owes its 
existence to the ancient castle. In times 
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London to Bath passed into the Celtic 
territory; but more probably it 
originated from the junction of the 
three manors of Potterne, Cannings, and 
Rowde at the precise point where the 
castle was erected, “Ad Divisas.” “‘ The 
Devizes ”’ Clarendon always writes, and 
formerly it was called the Castle of the 
Vies, and to this day the country people 
speak of it as “‘ Vise” or “‘ the Vice.” 
Little is left of the original fortress 


DEVIZES CASTLE 


of war and rapine people naturally desired 
to build their houses under the shelter of 
a strong fortress, the owner of which in 
return for services rendered to him 
afforded them protection from lawless 
barons and bands of outlaws. Thus 
castle-towns came into being, and castles 
were the mothers of cities. Antiquaries 
have puzzled over the meaning of the 
name Devizes. Dr. Isaac Taylor con- 
sidered that it was a barbarous Anglici- 
zation of the Low Latin Divise, which 
denoted the point where the road from 


which the warlike Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury erected in the time of Henrv 
I., together with his other castles of 
Malmesbury, Sarum, and Sherborne. 
You can see the picturesque ruins of the 
old banqueting hall, the inner moat, the 
mound of the keep, and a pit dungeon ; 
but the present structure is a fine, 
dignified, modern structure built in the 
last century, and surely much more com- 
fortable as a residence than the ruined 
fortress which it supplanted ! 

We stand, however, on historic ground, 
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and Devizes Castle has played a great 
part in the annals of England. In the 
disastrous wars of Stephen’s reign Bishop 


charge of this stronghold. Unfortunately 
for him he was captured by Stephen in 
1139, together with his other nephew 


DEVIZES CASTLE. THE LADIES’ GATEWAY 


Roger espoused the cause of the Empress Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and his 
Maud, garrisoned his four castles, and son Roger, who had succeeded him as 
placed his nephew, Nigel, Bishop of Ely,in Chancellor. Those were the days of 
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warlike prelates, who lived as barons, 
hunted and hawked and made war like 
their neighbouring lords. 

In 1146 Stephen, still keeping his 
prisoners safe, attacked Devizes Castle, 
which was held by Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
and in which also resided Matilda of 
Ramsbury, the Bishop of Salisbury’s wife 
and the mother of Roger, the Chancellor 
of England. The celibacy of the clergy 
was evidently not then very strictly 
observed. King Stephen found the castle 
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gates arrayed in irons and with a halter 
about his neck, accompanied by his 
starving father, in order further to 
excite the feelings of the lady Matilda. 
However, for three days Roger of Ely 
held out. He steeled his heart against 
his sympathy for his uncle and nephew 
who were confined in vile and loathsome 
houses awaiting their doom. But the 
stricken mother could not resist further, 
and she contrived to elude the watchful- 
ness of Roger of Ely, and delivered the 


THE GALLERY, DEVIZES CASTLE 


too strong to be captured easily, so he 
had recourse to strategy. He ordered 
the fortress to be given up, otherwise he 
informed the lady that her husband 
should be allowed neither to eat nor drink 
until the castle was surrendered, and 
moreover, he erected a tall gibbet on a 
hill still called “Gallows Ditch’ and 
informed the poor mother that her son 
Roger should be hanged before her eyes, 
if his order was not complied with. The 
unfortunate Roger was led to the castle 


castle into Stephen’s hands. He did not 
spare Bishop Roger, who had resisted him, 
and imprisoned him in a cowshed. 

It is recorded that the Empress Maud 
took refuge here, and in order to avoid 
being captured by Stephen, she caused 
herself to be carried out of the castle in a 
coffin and was soconveyed to Gloucester. 
She must have been a most elusive per- 
sonage, as history tells us of another 
narrow escape when she fled from Oxford 
Castle on a snowy night decked in white 
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over the frozen waters of the Thames to Henry III. made it a great sporting 
Dorchester. centre. There were two parks, and 
Stephen, annoyed by the resistance of the Forests of Chippenham, Melksham, 


DEVIZES CASTLE. THE BISHOP’S GATE 


Devizes Castle, robbed the See of Salis- Pevesham, La Cofand, and the Warrens 
bury of it and made it a royal residence, of Marlborough belonged to the lord- 
in 1149. King John often came here and ship of Dezives. In the reign of the 
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latter a notable prisoner was confined 
here, Hubert de Burgh, his famous 
justiciary, who contrived to escape, 
sought sanctuary in the neighbouring 
church of St. John, was seized and 
dragged from the altar to the castle 
again. This was such a daring act 
against the church that a sentence of 
excommunication was threatened against 
the king, and Hubert was released. The 
state prison at the castle held some 
important captives, amongst others the 
great-nephews of the King of France in 
Edward III.’s reign. 

The castle was assigned as part of the 
dower of the Queens of England, who 
occasionally resided here. Many of the 
chief men in Church and State held 
the office of Governor. Anne Boleyn 
was here in 1530. But Time had 
pressed hardly upon its buildings and 
they had fallen into decay. However, 
when the Great Civil War broke out it 
was garrisoned for the king by the 
governor, Sir Charles Lloyd, repaired 
After the battle of 


and refortified. 
Lansdowne a large royalist force came 


here. Waller, the Parliamentarian 
general, beseiged the castle, but after 
his defeat on Roundway Down was 
forced to raise the seige. Two years 
later Cromwell himself came to capture 
it and was more successful. Marching 
from Trowbridge he caused a battery of 
ten guns to be constructed in the market 
place, within a pistol shot of the castle, 
summoned Sir Charles Lloyd to surrender 
on Sunday, September 21st, 1645. 
On Monday the cannons played all day 
and night upon the faithful citadel, 
and at last the brave Governor was 
compelled to yield up his castle to 
Cromwell. After his usual custom, he 
“slighted it, destroying many walls 
and ramparts, so that it might never 
again become a thorn in the side of the 
Parliament. 

It was left to the owners in the early 
19th century to repair the damage, and 
on the site of the ruined fortress to erect 
the lordly castle that still looks down 
upon the old town. For many years it 
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was the residence of the late Sir Charles 
H. Stuart-Rich, Bart., F.S.A., and his 
widow Fanny Lady Rich has placed it 
in the hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank - 
and Rutley, for sale by auction. It is 
constructed of stone with mullioned 
windows and oriel bays, and is sur- 
rounded by its old moat, that has now 
been drained. You approach the castle 
through a battlemented gateway which 
has dwelling rooms on each side for the 
keeper of the gate. There is an entrance 
hall, gallery, drawing and dining rooms, 
banqueting hall and billiard room, a 
circular museum lighted by stained glass 
windows, besides many other chambers 
and numerous bedrooms. The gardens 
and grounds with the rampart walk, 
bastion and terraces, the relics of the old 
castle, as well as the charms of modern 
gardening, contain many features of 
interest. The whole area of the estate 
is 42 acres; so that the new owner will 
not be burdened with large landed 
property. 

We wander out of the gates of the 
noble castle and find ourselves immedi- 
ately in the old town and market place 
where Cromwell planted his cannon. The 
place was an important centre in the old 
coaching days, and there stands the 
famous Bear Inn where Fanny Burney 
and Mrs. Thrale stayed and where they 
met the son of the landlord, Thomas 
Lawrence, who became Sir Thomas and 
the greatest artist of his age. There is 
much to see in the town: two Norman 
churches built by Roger Bishop of 
Salisbury, the builder of the castle, the 
Town Hall with its old charters, the old 
Wool Hall, the Museum, many old half- 
timbered houses, and much else that 
delights the wandering antiquary. But 
we are now only interested in Famous 
Houses, amongst which Devizes Castle 
stands as one of the most attractive 
examples. Though little of the present 
building is ancient, we feel that we are 
standing on historic ground, and that it 
inherits the wealth of tradition and his- 
tory that are associated with the old 
Wiltshire fortress, 
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RACING COMPETITION. 


First Prize £10. 
Second Prize £5. Third Prize £1. 


In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name six flat race horses who they think it will be most 
profitable to follow from May 12 to June 6, the matter of profit appearing by 
an imaginary bet of a sovereign on each of them, to win only, every time 
one starts. The Prize for the selector whose six horses win most money, when 
backed each for the sovereign aforesaid, will be £10, the sender of the second highest 
list will receive £5, and the third £1. There is no entrance fee, but competitors 
must fill in their selections on this form, detach the page from the Magazine, 
and post in time to reach this office by the first poston May 12. For foreign 
readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted before 
May 12, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses’ names must be written 
in alphabetical order. 


The Editor’s decision, which will be based on the starting prices as given in 
the ** Sporting Chronicle,’’ must be accepted as final and legally binding, and 
forms can only be received on this condition. 


All-forms must be addressed— 
COMPETITION, 
‘‘Badminton Magazine,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C, 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 


Competitor's 


Date 
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By appointment. 


KENNETH 
DURWARD 


ULSTER HOUSE, 
CONDUIT ST 
The coat LONDON improved 


coat allow perfect freedom to 
Golfers and Sportsmen. 1 


ANEWALL-WOOLRAINCOAT 


THE “RAINAWAY COAT,” quite a celebrity in its way, 
is the first veally practical and smart coat of 


ALL WOOL WATERPROOF MATERIAL 
yet produced. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR, OR TO ORDER 


3 Guineas. 


The ‘“‘Guards” Conduit The Improved 
A very smart Coat, made up \ A single-breasted Coat, mac 
Single or wor in’a \\ to button through, special 
variety of Cheviots etc. suitable forall smart occasion 


The “ Rainaway” Coat The “Aintree” Conduit Coat 
This is made in my own new A_ perfectly balanced easy- 
““DURWARD- fitting Coat. Distinctive in 
i.” very soft and light, of appearance and thoroughly 
fine texture, and of perfect weatherproof, it is a garment 
drapings. Absolutely water- of unapvroachable excellence 
proof. for general use. 


MY FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PATTERNS OF |. 
Suit, EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS, SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. and 


Suit for Townand Smart weal 
irreproachable style. Absolute In my new Angolas, Vicunaj 
comfort and rare smartness. Cheviots, etc. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


The “Conduit” Riding 
it 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Tue result of the April Competition, which will be the last, will be announced 
in the June number. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION, 


The prize in the March Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge; Mr. 
O. Lumley, 26, Belsize Road, Hampstead, N.W.; Mr. P. G. Hurst, Hadley, 
Beckenham; Mr. P. Neville, 44, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W.; 
Mr. B. W. Batchelor, Field House, The College, Marlborough; Mr. F. Mac- 
donnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Mr. G. W. Priest, Stella Mount, 
Umbilo Road, Durban, Natal; Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, 12, Manville Road, 
Balham, S.W.; Mr. A. D. D. R. Martin, Lieutenant R.E., Colne House, 
Earls Colne, Essex; and Mr. W. M. Codrington, Preston Hall, Uppingham. 


THE HADLOW HARRIERS RUN INTO FLOOD WATER AT EAST PECKHAM, THE MEDWAY HAVING 
OVERFLOWED ITS BANKS 


Photograph by Mr. W. j. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


ages 
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UNITED SERVICES HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. O. Lumley, 26, Belsize Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


BECKENHAM UV. WIMBLEDON, AT BECKENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. P. G. Hurst, Hadiey, Beckenham. 
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AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


WELL OFF. A START AT NEWMARKET 
Photograph by Mr. P. Neville, 44, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


WHALEBONE AND WOODBINE. TWO FOXHOUND PUPS OF THE ESSEX AND SUFFOLK HUNT, 
WALKED BY MRS. LIRMITTE, WIFE OF COLONEL LIRMITTE, HON. SEC. TO THE HUNT 


Photograph by Mr. O. Way, Head Street, Colchester. 
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BOXING ON BOARD S.S. ‘“‘ SAXON PRINCE’ AT SEA 
Photograph by Mr. Wilfrid H. Scott, Greenroyd, Ripon 


NATIVE GIRLS PLAYING CRICKET AT APIA, SAMOA 
Photograph by Mr. Geoffrey W. A. Norton, Penzance Club, Penzance, Cornwall 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL COUNTY MATCH. SUSSEX UV. MIDDLESEX ON THE SAFFRONS GROUND, 
EASTBOURNE. SUSSEX WON BY 14 POINTS TO 3 POINTS 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


ROUNDING THE MARK AT A CORNISH REGATTA. THREE KEEN RIVALS IN THE 18-FT. CLASS 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha Terrace, Penzance 
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MEET OF THE YORK AND AINSTY HOUNDS AT ACASTER MALBIS 
Photograph by Miss Rickaby, Bilbrough, York 


MR. LESLIE BALFOUR MELVILLE DRIVING FROM THE 6TH TEE ON THE OLD COURSE 
AT ST. ANDREWS 
Photograph by Miss -Evelyn Nicholson, 8, Hope Sireet, St. Andrews 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL HOUSE MATCH AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Photograph by Mr. B. W. Batchelor, Field House, The College, Marlborough 


A LITTLE WATER-ARAB DISPORTING HIMSELF ON THE NILE IN HIS HOME-MADE BOAT 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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MAJOR HORNER’S SONG OF THE CHASE AT THE WATER JUMP, BALDOYLE 
Photograph by Mr. F. Macdonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


OLD MERCHANT TAYLORS (B) ¥. LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Mr. Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, Hanwell, W. 
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THE STAYERS’ HURDLE RACE AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, 12, Manville Road, Balham, S.W. 


PILLOW-FIGHTING ON A GREASY POLE ON H.M.S. ‘‘ PLASSY ”’ 
Photograph by Mr. A. D. D. R. Martin, Lietuenant, R.E., Colne House, Earls Colne, Essex 
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MEET OF THE CLEVELAND FOXHOUNDS AT NORMANBY, YORKS, 
Photograph by Mr. A. Tyerman, 10, Eastbourne Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BRASENOSE AND EXETER COLLEGES ‘‘ GRIND’’ AT NEWINGTON 
Photograph by Mr. W. M. Codrington, Preston Hall, Uppingham 
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WITH A CROSSLEY ON 


THE RECENT SWEDISH RELIABILITY TRIAL. THE CAR SANK AXLE DEEP 


IN THE.MUD, AND HAD TO ABANDON THE TRIAL WHEN SUCCESS SEEMED WITHIN REACH. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


FLYING ONE of the most illuminating 
chapters on oversea flying is 
given in the recently published book on 
Flying, which has been written by 
Gustav Hamel and Charles C. Turner 
(Longmans & Co.). Here one finds the 
case against the rotary engine for 
overseas work clearly stated. It appears 
that a sufficient quantity of salt is drawn 
into the crank chamber; when flying and 
landing near the coast line and on the 
water itself, and thence into the 
cylinders, to cause serious overheating. 
The splashing of cold water when 
descending on heated cylinders is also 
a serious objection, owing to the possi- 
bility of cracking the parts, and, in any 
event, to the sudden cooling which 
follows. 
Mr. Hamel is one of the best and 
cleverest of British flyers, while his 
K 


collaborator is also an experienced flier 
and journalist. Between them they have 
turned out a very readable book, which 
can be studied with interest both by the 
intending aviator and the layman who 
is at all attracted by this new sport. 
The chapters dealing with the cost of 
flying contain much matter of moment 
on the subject, and are sufficient to 
induce even the very ordinary motorist 
to give up the land for the air. Much 
of the matter in the book has been 
gained from actual experience, though 
the writers have culled extensively, if 
the statements and opinions so taken 
be of sufficient authority. Speaking of 
the employment of the aeroplane in 
warfare, the authors say: ‘““ War becomes 
a game of chess; everyone sees every- 
one’s hand; moves are made _ for 
positions; failure to achieve these 
NO, CCXXVL VOL. XXXIx.—May, 1914 
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positions may settle the matter; large 
masses of men capitulate for want of 
food. 

‘* All this is not too daring a prophecy 
to place within three years of to-day. 
Shall we try for the ownership of this 
weapon or wait till we have felt the prick 
of it against our own men first ? ” 

The final chapter is devoted to 
“Notes on the Medical Aspects of 
Aviation,” and this contains much 
unusual information on a subject on 
which the layman is not, as a rule, over 


well versed. 
* * * * * 


ON BEING I met a man, well- 
CONSERVATIVE known as a_ successful 
racing-driver, the other 
week. His nerves were in a very bad 
state. His face was almost hidden with 
bandages, and his hands and arms were 
also wrapped up. Not having heard of 
any smash in which he had been 
participator, I was naturally anxious to 
know the source of his injury. His 
story was a sad one and well illustrates 
the workings of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence. 

It appeared that he had accepted the 
invitation of a friend to spend the week- 
end in the country. They were driving 
down in a car, which is typical of many 
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similar products priced at between three 
and four hundred pounds. Proceeding 
at a pace of between 16 and 20 miles per 
hour, a pot-hole of more than unusual 
depth was encountered. The shock 
dislodged the wind-screen which fell 
inwards, and my friend, the racing man, 
was jerked several inches out of his 
seat and advanced to meet the falling 
screen. His head, I understand, was 
the resistance which served to break the 
glass into many small pieces, each of 
which was equipped with several razor- 
like edges. 

Why a man should come unscathed 


WITH THE 
AMIR 
OF 
AFGHANISTAN 
IN 
HIS 
HOME 
COUNTRY. 


through many record-breaking attempts 
at speeds of well over 100 miles per 
hour, only to injure himself severely 
when jogging along at a moderate pace 
in the average car of an average owner- 
driver, it is hard to say. The fact itself 
remains. 

On thinking the matter over, it is 
hard to understand why motorists should 
be content to equip cars with the 
ordinary glass which has such great 
potential powers of injury. 

I suppose it is one of the things which 
we—most of us, in any case—habitually 
neglect. My friend’s case served as a 
lesson for me, and I telephoned up 
to the Darracq Works and instructed 
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them to have Triplex glass fitted in the 
screen of the new “16” which is on 
order. 

I know that she is fast, ‘“‘ can do her 
sixty,” so as to speak, and is exceedingly 
well-sprung. But there is always the 
danger of the small boy and the stone. 
Triplex glass has a sheet of mica or 
some similar material interposed between 
two pieces of other glass. It is perfectly 
transparent, is inexpensive, and, even 
if it be struck with a hammer fragments 
and splinters do not fly outwards. 

* * * * * 
BROOKLANDS One of the best things 
that ever happened to the 
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motor industry in the British Isles was 
the building of the famous racing track 
at Weybridge. The history of the 
course, and the events which have taken 
place thereon, would prove of tremendous 
interest, were it written in a bright and 
accurate manner. The authorities issue 
a Year Book, and a copy of the new 
publication has recently arrived at these 
offices. For the benefit of readers who 
have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the course, it will be of interest to 
state that the distance round is approxi- 
mately 2? miles, the width being about 
100 feet. The curves are, of course, 
banked, and even at speeds in excess of 
100 m.p.h., a car has all four wheels 
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pressing equally on the ground surface, if 
the banking be approached at the proper 
height. 

In 1909, Mons. Paulhan housed a 
Farham biplane on the course. From 
this small beginning Brooklands 
rapidly developed into one of the most 
important of the aviation centres and 
schools. The Sunday afternoon flying, 
particularly during the season, is 
becoming one of the social events of the 
day. The Year Book for 1914 gives all 
this and much other interesting inform- 
ation, and a copy should be in the hands 
of every motorist, whether he be a 
member of the club or not. 


RECORDS During March the lot of the 

would-be record breaker at 
Brooklands was by no means an enviable 
one. For days together the track was 
almost completely submerged, and 
several meetings had perforce to be 
postponed in order that the water might 
have time to disappear. That formid- 
able combination, Chassagne and a 
Sunbeam, were out to beat previous 
times in certain classes. Tyre trouble 
was the cause of repeated disappoint- 
ments, but at last came a half-mile in 
15.17 seconds, shortly a speed of 118.66 
m.h.p.—and the record in Class H. had 
been renewed. A flying mile done in 
29.82 seconds gave a speed in m.p.h. 
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of 120.73. Two miles were covered 
in 60.31 seconds, a mean speed of 
119.38. 

When one is familiar with the 
organisation of the Sunbeam factory 
one is not greatly surprised that such 
consistently good performances should 
be achieved. I have stated before in 
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have proved a very pleasant surprise 
to many owners. 
* * * * * 

ENTERPRISE D. Napier & Son, Ltd., 

have just published two 
catalogues printed in French and Spanish 
respectively. Carrying the war into the 
country of the enemy with a vengeance ! 


THE ELECTRIC VEHICLE IS IN RAPIDLY-GROWING FAVOUR FOR TOWN WORK. 
FREEDOM FROM VIBRATION MARK THE RUNNING OF SUCH CARS. 


SILENCE AND 
ARROL-JOHNSTON, LTD., 


ARE BUILDING MANY SIMILAR MACHINES FOR EDISON ACCUMULATORS, LTD. 


these pages that the factory is one of 
the best equipped and organised in the 
country, and it is the private owner 
who, to a very large extent, receives 


direct benefit 
performances. 
At the time of going to press with this 
issue it is too early to record the per- 
formances on the famous track at the 
Easter Meeting. Given suitable climatic 
conditions, however, there would seem 
to be no reasons why excellent racing 
should not take place. Darracqs, 
Vauxhalls, Humbers, and Argylls will 
be in evidence at this Meeting. The 
Argyll, as a speed car pure and simple, 
has already given us a taste of its 
quality, and the Humber performances 


from these racing 


The latter country I have not visited, 
but in France it is gratifying to note the 
number of Napiers to be met with on 
the roads. In the South, of course, one 
meets English owners who have taken 
their cars with them; but in other 
Provinces the number of foreign owners 
is large. 

They sent one of the new 20h.p. 
cars to the office the other day, in order 
that I might try her powers in service. 
Really the run was supposed to be a fuel 
test, but the running and springing were 
so luxurious that my original good 
intentions were overlooked, and the 
work degenerated into a pleasure trip 
pure and simple. She has a nice turn 
of speed, but is intended more as a 
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touring and family car. For this purpose 
she is excellent. And as to climbing, 
she took a hill of 1 in’ 83, half-a-mile in 
length, on top, so I suppose that’s all 
right. The construction is Napier 
throughout, and when that is said, there 
is little need for further comment. 
* * * 
CARS THAT It is particularly gratifying 
MATTER to learn that the Motor 
Supplement of this Magazine 
meets with such a cordial reception 
both from readers and from car manu- 
facturers. Crossley Motors, Ltd., have 
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prepared some very interesting photo- 
graphs and drawings for our exclusive 
use, and it is hoped to find room for them 
in the next issue. Recently I visited 
the works, and saw several of the manu- 
facturing processes which have done 
much to bring the Crossley into the 
front rank. 

Mr. Percy Richardson, of Sheffield- 
Simplex, has also promised to supply 
much interesting matter for the benefit 
of our readers, and an account of the 
manner in which these cars are built 
will appear shortly. 


BODIES BUILT TO SUIT MODERN IDEAS ARE NOT ALWAYS THE MOST COMFORTABLE, THIS UNUSUAL 
ILLUSTRATION: SHOWS HOW A B.S.A, CAR IS SUPPLIED WITH A FINE STREAM-LINE L. DY WITHOUT 
CRAMPING EITHER DRIVER OR PASSENGERS. 
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Rolls-Royce objected to a_ recent 
statement made in these pages and the 
Company has, in the most open manner, 
extended an invitation to inspect the 
works and the methods employed. “ If,” 
says the Company, “ you do not approve, 
say so, by all means. But we are 
convinced that you will alter your 
opinion after a thorough inspection.” 

Well, one cannot expect fairer treat- 
ment, and I shall take advantage of 
the invitation as soon as prior appoint- 
ments permit. And then Fiat’s want 
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pressing over a small switch. The 
realisation of such a dream is un- 
doubtedly something of a shock. 

In the case of the Cadillac it took some 
considerable time for the fact to sink 
home that switch gear-changing was an 
accomplished thing. After having been 
assurred that gear changes could be 
made in the ordinary way, I remember 
thinking that it was not a serious matter 
to leave the electric-shift out of the 
question altogether and to drive in the 
ordinary manner. “ The thing may act,” 


WITH MR. OSCAR ASCHE IN NEW ZEALAND. THE FAMOUS ACTOR COVERED 34,000 MILES DURING 
HIS RECENTLY CONCLUDED COLONIAL TOUR, AND THE NAPIER IS NOW RUNNING AS WELL AS AT 
THE BEGINNING 


me to try one of the 20-30 h.p. cars. I 
had a run amongst the Welsh mountains 
with a similar car some few weeks ago 
—but that is a story for another day. 
* * * * * 
THE A week or so ago, F. S. 
CADILLAC Bennett, Ltd., placed at my 
disposal one of the Cadillac 
cars, for which the Company is respon- 
sible in this country. It is astonishing 
how quickly luxuries become necessities. 
For many years we have dreamed of the 
convenience of changing gear simply by 


I thought, “‘ now and again, but it would 
hardly be fair to F. S. Bennett to work 


it to death.” Running out from the 
London traffic, when first taking over 
the car, this particular shift was not 
taken into account. Out in the open, 
however, the operation was tried, very 
much as a matter of curiosity . . . . and 
I only used the gear-lever again, during 
a very hard week’s work, when starting. 

The Cadillac provides six forward and 
two reverse speeds, and this is accom- 
plished by means of a three-speed and 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN VELDT WITH MR. OSCAR ASCHE AND MISS LILY BRAYTON. THE ACTOR 
SAYS THAT, COMPARED WITH OTHER COLONIES, SOUTH AFRICAN ROADS ARE GOOD 


reverse gear-box and a two-speed back- 
axle. The axle gives ratios of 3} and 23 
to 1 respectively. The average owner 
is somewhat inclined to let the engine 
labour when taking hills. There is some 
constitutional objection in the minds of 
many users to changing gear when the 
hill is almost climbed ;_ the effect on the 
chassis cannot be other than disastrous 
within a short period. On the Cadillac 
an over-loaded engine is comparatively 
unknown. When the speed slows down 
the forefinger is used to push over a 
small switch, a kick is given on the clutch- 
pedal, and the change is made. There 
is no noise, no vibration, and no skill 
required. 

And the rest of the car is just as 
complete and satisfactory as the axle. 
Need it be said that the engine is started 


by means of a self-contained starting- 
set. Lighting is similarly provided for ; 
tyres are pumped up by means of a 
tyre-pump driven from the engine and 
thrown in and out of gear with a two 
pounds’ pull. I never had to deal with 
a car in which the comfort of the driver 
has been more carefully considered. 
Switches, pressure-pumps, tell-tale oil- 
drip gauge, masked-lamps for use at 
night are all disposed in the only 
possible positions to ensure the maximun 
amount of comfort when at the wheel. 

There is one thing that may well be 
kept in mind, and that is the extremely 
fine braking system employed. Without 
chattering or jarring, or causing the car 
to slide or to skid, those brakes pull her 
up in an incredibly short distance when 
going all out. I am a little exercised in 


RATHER AN UNUSUAL ROAD OBSTRUCTION WHICH THE OWNER OF THE NAPIER CAR, ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE, MET WITH IN BENGAL 
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my mind as to whether or not they are 
too good, for it is a great temptation to 
feel the car quickly leaping into her 
stride and to know that she is under 
control at all times, by means of the 
brakes alone. 


* * * * * 


THE The annual Tour de France 
BUICK CAR extended over 3,000 miles, 
and an idea of its nature 

may be gathered from the fact that out 


THE EXCELLENCE OF VAUXHALL FINISH IS PROVED BY THE 
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Prix de la Ville de Toulouse. 
race with flying start). 

Prix de Bonneville. 

Ist Le Mans 108 kilometre race. 

2nd Le Mans 

Plaquette de l’Automobile Club de Nice. 

Proof of Delco engine-starter efficiency 
was given throughout the long journey— 
the starting handle never being touched, 
a fact vouched for by the official 
observer. For two successive years 


(one kilometre 


Buick cars have finished the complete 
tour without incurring a single penalty. 


ABOVE ILLUSTRATION OF A 


25 H.P. CAR, WHICH SHOWS WHAT IS STATED BY SOME EXPERTS TO BE ‘‘THE BEST MEDIUM-POWERED 
CAR ON THE ROAD.” 


of 37 starters, 20 retired or were dis- 
qualified. Competitors were required 
to make an average speed of 30 kilo- 
metres per hour, and were not allowed 
to replenish with fuel, water, or oil, 
except on the road, stoppages which, of 
course, counted in their time. The 
Buick was the only team to finish the 
complete tour, and was first in the 
“classment general’’ in its category. 
During the progress of the competition, 
trials of various kinds were conducted, 
and the following prizes were captured 
by the Buick drivers :— 

Cup presented for the only team finishing the 


Trial complete. (Presented by the Ville de 
Niort). 


THE On the recommendation of 

MOTOR-BOAT the Marine Committee of 

the Society of Motor Manu- 

facturers & Traders Ltd., it has been 

decided to offer, through the two leading 

Clubs, prizes for Motor Boat racing 
during the forthcoming season. _ 

All interested in marine motoring will 
be glad to learn that the Marine Com 
mittee have in contemplation the 
encouragement of a Motor Boat Cruising 
Competition. 

In the June issue of the Badminton, 
an article will appear dealing with 
motor boats, and engines, generally. 
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Kenneth Durward 


Particulars of Garments illustrated 
On previous pages. 


THE ‘““WANTAGE” COAT. A warm but light Wrap. Equally suitable for motoring, 
travelling, and steamer wear 


THE “CULROSS” COAT. A smart three-quarter Coat with a new effect of yoke 
and sleeve cut in one. Specially designed for sports wear in my new Checked Blanket 


Cloth. 


THE “‘DALKEITH’’ COAT. A smart and comfortable Wrap, with inset panel of 
original shape. In my new shades of Blanket Cloth, with collar of contrasting shade of 
cloth. 


THE ‘““PYTCHLEY"’ COAT. A three-quarter length Coat of smart appearance. In 
my new checks of various brilliant colours, unobtainable elsewhere. 


THE ‘“*TROON’’ COAT. An ideal Goif and Tennis Coat, made in my exclusive 
shades of Homespuns, Cheviots, etc. : 


THE ‘PRESTWICK’ COAT. A new note in Golf Coats. The sleeve is cut with. 
very wide, deep armhole, giving the full swing necessary to golfers. 


THE “DERWENT” COAT. A new and becoming model for country and sporting 
wear. In Homespuns, Cheviots, etc. 


THE ““RANFURLY” SUIT. An excellent Coat and Skirt, for country and sporting 
Wear, in my new exclusive Cheviots, Homesgpuns, Lovats, etc. 


THE ““RAINAWAY” COAT. Unquestionably the most useful and practical Raincoat 
yet created. Made in my new ALL WOOL DURWARDETTE, very soft and light, of 
fine texture and perfect draping qualities. Made up to 48 in. in length. Three Guineas. 


THE ““THURLOE" COAT. A new model for sports wear, having the sleeve cut 
with very wide, deep armhole, allowing the utmost freedom to golfers. 


THE “*ALLERTON” COAT. An exceedingly attractive and useful Wrap for smart wear 
and travelling. Made in my new and exclusive shades of Blanket Cloths, Fleeces, etc. 


THE ‘‘COPPICE" SUIT. A capital and becoming suit for country wear. In my 
new shades in Homespuns, Cheviots, etc. 


A fall range of Patterns, with easy Self-Measurement Form sent on application. 


Ulster House Conduit St London W. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly’) 


THE PROMISE OF May. 

UCH a pleasant promise it is, as far 
s Fashion is concerned, that every 
voman’s dress, this month of May, 
hould be a sheer delight, not only to 

erself, but also to the eyes of all 
eholders. 

For all the little details are as 

tractive as the more prominent, but 

ardly more important, articles of attire. 
Sunshades, for one, are extraordinarily 
attractive, and practical points have 
been as carefully considered as prettiness. 
So it is, therefore, that you can, if you 
so wish, as many surely will, have an 
en tout cas whose more or less bright 
colouring is repeated on the handle in 
the frm of an adjustable loop of silken 
- aid or cord, which, in addition to being 
;,° distinctly effective addition, provides 
‘quite the most convenient means for 
*carrying a possession which can be 
and often is a distinct encumbrance. 
3ut, thanks be to this loop, you need 
never lay aside—and probably forget 
I and lose !—en tout cas or umbrella when 
you want to have your hand free for 
some other purpose, so that you will 
positively be studying economy by in- 
vesting in one of these very up-to-date 
and convenient things. 

Other handles, which instead of being 
permanent parts of the en tout cas 
are instantly detachable by a simple 
imscrewing process, are the latest addi- 
ions to the many means for simplifying 
the packing-up process for which the 
nodern and travelling woman has so 
nuch cause to be thankful. There is 
still another new sunshade whose frame 
is so cleverly shaped and sloped that its 
silken or chiffon or lace covering is set 
it a permanent slant, though the handle 
3 always held quite straight. And every 


woman who has ever tried for any length 
of time to tilt a sunshade over a hat with 
a tall, one-sided trimming, so that no 
damage may be done to the upstanding 
plume or flowers, and whose wrist 
muscles and whose temper have both 
alike suffered in the struggle, will, I 
am sure, be fully appreciative of this 
particular and thoughtful invention. 

For the rest, the flat Japanese shape 
promises to be particularly popular and 
is being made in so many different 
materials that any style of dress can be 
suited. Sometimes taffeta silk will be. 
left practically untrimmed and just 
finished off with a bordering of double 
net, which generally provides a contrast 
of black to the chosen colour scheme ; or 
then again the filmier fabric (used double, 
of course) will occasionally constitute the 
entire covering, its soft whiteness being 
broidered more or less elaborately with 
porcelain beads, also white, and inside, 
at the top, a deftly looped black velvet 
bow revealing itself unexpectedly and 
effectively when the sunshade is opened. 
Ninon, black, white, or ¢éte de négre in 
tint, looks well when patterned with a 
raised design in velvet to match and 
edged with a kilted or picot-edged frill 
of net, the degree of grotesqueness and 
ugliness of the little carved ivory figure 
which surmounts the handle deciding 
the success of the sunshade and of its 
wearer. 

But perhaps the handle which displays 
most ingenuity, not to say humour, as 
taken in connection with the cover, 
is one where a tortoise-shell-tinted cat 
sits alert and eager, ready to spring the 
whole length of the handle (luckily for 
them it is a specially long one !) to reach 
the graceful swallows which circle round 
the sunshade, their soft black plumage 
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silhouetted strikingly against the pure 
white silk. This, incidentally, is one of 
the dome-shaped creations which are 
also going to be available and fashion- 
able, and it is bordered with a very deep 
frill of closely kilted chiffon. the ribs 
being all hidden within ruchings of the 
same soft fabric, and then, each one 
tipped with a point of the new substance 
which looks like the costly light tortoise- 
shell—but isn’t—as you will realise 
thankfully when you come to count the 
cost of your new possession. It is in 
this, ‘‘ Backalite”’ as it is called, that 
the cat is modelled, and it is also being 
frequently used for the making of whole 
handles, a very light weight being a 
further point in its favour. 

Frill upon frill of wide white satin 
ribbon as gathered on to a foundation 
of black minon can be further recom- 
mended, more especially as once again 
the unfurling of the pretty thing reveals 
a surprise trimming in the form of a 
bow of the white ribbon caught care- 


lessly along one side of the black lining, 
it being, indeed, the continuation of the 


final frill. Any number of the newest 
models, in fact, are made thus distinctive 
and decorative by inner and unusual 
adornments. 


SUNSHADES FOR ASCOT. 


For instance, a sunshade which is 
outwardly just a simple affair of white 
taffeta, with a broad bordering hem of 
double net, is all edged inside with a 
wreath of little flat pink primula 
blossoms and delicately variegated white 
and green foliage, a second circlet of 
rose-hued flowers being set round the 
pleated net which hides the upper part 
of the gilt framework. 

This very pretty thing—or one made 
in its faithful likeness as regards shape 
and trimming, but in some different 
colourings —is certain to make an 
appearance and a success at Ascot, as is 
also a delightfully dainty affair of the 
palest possible pink chiffon, with two 
encircling bands of satin ribbon, each 
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one striking a deeper note of colour, 
drawn into a big flat bow, one at either 
side. Then over this fascinating foun- 
dation comes a veiling of Valenciennes 
lace frills, on which are laid lightly three 
or four circlets of tiny pink roses, and 
faintly green leaves, a true lover’s knot 
bow of the pink ribbon being affixed 
at the top and having a long-stalked 
cluster of roses imprisoned in one of its 
loops. 

It almost goes without saying, too, 
that plaid taffeta figures more or less 
prominently in the plainer sunshades, 
seeing that it is still a much favoured 
fabric for the making and the trimming 
of gowns and wraps. 


Boas AND BRAID. 


Moreover, to carry on the chosen 
scheme of patterning and colouring to 
completion, some of the new feather boas 
are even provided with long ends of 
tartan braid, whose silken strands will, 
for instance, blend blue, green, black 
and white, and then be finished off with 
heavy tassels to match. The correct 
way to wear this novelty is to catch the 
feather boa together at the waist in 
front, then to cross the braid and carry 
it round the back, and finally knot the 
ends loosely, low down on the right hip. 
The arrangement can be very effective, 
but of course it will only adapt itself 
to a certain, and that a somewhat 
simple, style of gown, or coat and skirt 
costume. 

Other, and rather shorter, boas will 
blend two colours, such as brown and 
blue, in their soft strands, and then 
repeat these, in several lighter and 
darker shadings in a long-ended plaid 
ribbon bow at one side. 

Then still further to proclaim the 
prominence of plaids, a striking novelty 
in the way of wraps consists of a long 
circular cape of black satin, whose career 
is decoratively broken into mid-way by a 
broad encircling band of plaid taffeta, 
this being the fabric which is revealed 
by the open fronts as making a quaint 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


sleeveless under-coat held in at the waist 
by a swathed sash and then reaching 
almost to the knees. There are several 
new models that thus combine the 
characteristics of the two forms of wraps 


which are entering into fashionable. 


rivalry this season, 
and certainly, for 
practical and pro- 
tective purposes, 
they are preferable 
to the cape pure and 
simple, which if it 
is not held closely 
together, or draped 
with one scarf end 
flung over the 
shoulder—after the 
fashion inseparably 
connected with the 
stage conspirator— 
and in either case 
fettering the hands 
and arms complete- 
ly, simply gives an 
open invitation to 


chilly winds to play 
about the arms and 


chest. So that, 
picturesque and 
graceful as many of 
these new capes un- 
doubtedly are, they 
are not likely to take 
the place of the 
coats, but will mere- 
ly constitute an 
extraaddition tothe 
season’s outfit of the 
woman who wants, 
and canafford to be, 
really up-to-date. 


THE NEWEST 
Sports COAT. 


Indeed, as it is, several new coats are 
an absolute necessity of the said up-to- 
dateness, for, so completely have the 
styles changed, that you cannot even 
hope that your last year’s golf coat or 
travelling wrap will do duty again this 


A NEW AND SMART SPORTS COAT 
(at D. H. Evans’) 
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season—-unless, indeed, you do not mind 
being marked out for surprised notice 
and comment by its possession and 
wear. 
But it is hardly likely that you would 
undergo such an unpleasant ordeal. 
especially when you 
can save yourself 
from it by spending 
the very modest 
amount of 2guineas, 
this being the price 
of that particular 
and pictured new 
sports coat, which 
is obviously 
smart and, withal, 
practical, that I 
have chosen it out 
of several scores to 
represent a depart- 
ment at D. H. 
Evans’s great place 
in Oxford Street, 
which must be of 
special interest and 
real helpfulness to 
everysportswoman. 
For its  velours 
- blanket cloth is of 
beautiful quality, 
and colouring too, 
and some telling 
contrast is always 
provided by the 
collar of fine suéde 
cloth. For instance, 
a coat of real tan 
shading will have 
a collar of the bright 
emerald green of 
which you get 
just a glimpse again 
in the buttonhole 
borderings and the 
pocket pipings. Or perhaps this scheme 
will be reversed, and the brilliance of a 
green coat will be softened by a beige 
collar ; while of the more delicate schemes, 
one of the most delightful is a soft grey, 
with a collar of faint geranium pink. As 
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to the shape, the picture provides all- 
sufficient evidence of its novelty and 
smartness, of its fastening low down in 
front with a couple of big buttons, the 
setting of two deep side pockets at a 
slant which follows and accentuates the 
slope of the coat, and the final placing, 
across the back, of a broad buttoned belt 
into which there is gathered the slight 
fulness of the seamless upper part. 

All of which, as you will realize, helps 
to make it the best possible value for 
2 guineas. 

But, also, I must admit, as you will 
when you see it at Oxford Street or have 
it sent to you on approval, the distinct 
desirability of another and simpler make 
of sports coat, whose material is the 
“Golfine ” which has suddenly sprung 
into fame and fashion this season, the 
model, provided by D. H. Evans, being, 
I can assure you, quite different in many 
desirable details from those others which 
you may already have met. It is quite 
notably well cut to begin with, and the 
belt across the back is detachable, so 
that you get the effect of two different 
coats for the price of one—and that a 
very moderate 39/6. 

Make a note also, and a purchase if 
you want to be absolutely and delight- 
fully independent of the weather, of 
some three-quarter length coats of the 
Gabardine, which adds perfect protection 
against rain to its many other and more 
immediately obvious good qualities. This 
is a beautifully cut and tailored coat, and, 
almost needless to say is provided with 
very capacious pockets, these being the 
practical and welcome addition of almost 
every coat this season. As to the colours, 
the range is absolutely wonderful, and 
includes, as well as the ordinary darker 
blues and browns and greys and so forth, 
all the most fashionable and fascinating 
shades of geranium, canary, orange, 
bronze, sapphire, emerald, and flame. 

Last, but not least in interest, the 
price is only 31/6. 

Then if it should happen that some of 
you want to burst forth in a blazer, 
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D. H. Evans are ready to help you to 
achieve your desire by an expenditure 
of only 19/11, which will secure for you 
a distinctly striking affair of a light 
weight and withal warm material, boldly 
striped in, say, Royal blue and black, 
and with a bordering band of plain fabric 
to make effective background for the 
striped buttons. A jaunty little breast- 
pocket and two larger side-pockets also 
and very effectively combine the two 
fabrics, and a belt, loosely fastened 
across the back, is a final detail of note. 

Imagine, too, a coat of a deep green 
herring-bone fabric, with various telling 
touches of cerise “‘ Golfine,” or again, a 
scarlet coat, with collar lapels and cuffs 
of grey ‘‘ Golfine,”’ and central bandings 
of black, drawn through ivory buckles ; 
and then you will have realised some- 
thing of the infinite variety of the 
sports coats at D. H. Evans’s. And 
inasmuch as every other item of the 
sportswoman’s attire is provided by the 
famous Oxford Street firm, your best 
plan will be to make immediate appli- 
cation for the new and fully illustrated 
catalogue, which gives full details of one 
and all. 

Let me assure you of this, too (if you 
need any such assurance after the proof 
of the aforementioned novelties in sports 
coats) that you can save money, as well 
as gain smartness, by shopping in person, 
or by post, at D. H. Evans’s. 


THE TAILOR-MADE OF TO-DAY. 


There are equally great changes, too, 
in the coats which have a skirt for their 
permanent companion, as in those others 
which, as additional wraps, are complete 
in themselves. The up-to-date tailor 
suit is an exceedingly attractive affair, 
whether it be of the special and practical 
simplicity which proclaims its dedication 
to sporting and travelling wear, or of the 
rather more elaborate type which is 
suitable to so many different occasions. 

However, just what the tailor-made 
of to-day should be, and therefore, of 
course, 7s, if you go in search of it at 
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ADMIRABLE TYPES OF TO-DAY’S TAILOR-MADES 
(at Harrod’s) 


Harrod’s, in the Brompton Road, there 
are pictures to make clear to you—and 
also to make it very difficult for you to 
choose between the three quite different, 
but equally desirable types. 

That first suit—by name the 
‘“‘ Bayonne ’’—is actually quite simple, 
but it is made distinctive by the addition, 
and contrast, of collar and revers and 


cuffs in a black and white check, which 
shows up well against the plain French 
velour suiting whose colours are suffi- 
ciently varied for you surely to find one 
to suit you. Another detail which 
stamps the suit as of the latest style is 
the folding of the skirt about the hips, 
so that the curves of the coat basque 
are faithfully followed. 
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Next may I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you the “ Blois ”’ costume, 
which can boast of having .Fashion’s 
latest favourite Gabardine as its fabric, 
the collar of the silk-lined coat bringing 
several contrasting colours into the 
scheme, and having its novel cut accen- 
tuated by lines of stitching and some 
closely-clustered buttons. Here again 
the skirt tunic—a cleverly-designed and 
entirely encircling one in this case—pays 
the flattery of imitation to the coat 
basque, and, in so doing, gives an appear- 
ance of added length and importance to 
the upper garment. In fact, you see this 
same most fashionable scheme is even 
followed in the remaining and trim 
travelling suit, the ‘‘ Brest,” which is 
made both in covert suitings and navy 
suiting serge, that downturned collar of 
fine embroidered lawn being, you must 
know, a permanent part of the coat, 
whose belting at the waist, and finishing 
with big, quaintly-shaped pockets, give 
a certain sporting suggestion to the 


costume of which you will probably be 
appreciative. 


CONCERNING CHECKS AND CoATs. 


In the matter of checks you must 
know that the promised rivalry of 
stripes does not seem to have had 
any adverse effect; on the contrary, 
the popularity of the earlier pattern is 
positively on the increase. For the 
making of coats for travelling and race- 
meeting wear, the always smart and 
becoming black and white check is most 
favoured, this being obviously a very 
wise choice for the woman who wants 
to make one coat do duty with various 
gowns and costumes. 

One of the most convincing proofs, 
however, of the assured vogue for the 
check coat is the big display which is 
being made at Harvey Nichols’ in the 
far-extending place in Knightsbridge, 
which can not only claim to be one of 
the most famous old-established houses, 
but also, now, one of those with the most 
up-to-date equipment and conveniences 
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both for display, and shopping, and, 
moreover, the most advanced styles. So 
what you see now at Harvey Nichols’ is 
what is surely going to be worn by smart 
women for the next few months; where- 
fore your attention, please, for two of 
these same checked coats which are 
proclaimed as the newest creations by 
their full outstanding skirts. The effect 
is quite extraordinarily smart, you see, 
and there is practical and special comfort 
in it too, when, for instance, the coat is 
worn on a long motor run or railway 
journey, inasmuch as that extra fulness 
prevents dragging over the knees, and pro- 
vides a very welcome and cosy protection. 

A belt practically always—and almost 
necessarily—figures on such coats. In 
the case of the longer model it just 
crosses the fulness of the double-breasted 
front, and in the other its career is 
extended to the back, both wraps being 
alike, however, in making use of a plain 
cloth for the collar and cuffs. Though 
there is that slight difference in length, 
there is none in the price, 7} guineas 
being the sum you will be called upon 
to pay for the possession of either the 
“Goodwood ”’ or the “‘ Newmarket 
the respective names by which you must 
make enquiry for these two new coat 
creations and triumphs, and which are 
sufficiently indicative of their special 
suitability for race meetings as well as 
motoring and travelling wear. 

But though the smartness of these 
full-skirted models is undeniable, it may 
so happen that your figure is too short 
for their effective display. In which case 
you will be more interested in, and better 
suited by, the “Ascot sporting coat, 
which is also included in the 74 guinea 
range, and made in black and white 
check, as also in another check where 
the admixture of a soft leaf-like shade of 
green with white is charmingly in keeping 
with the season. This is made in the 
more ordinary and closely-enwrapping 
form, and in the same length as the 
“Goodwood,” the big revers tapering 
to the waist, where the three-button 
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fastening begins, a very wide belt being 
passed across the back, and, after being 
drawn through slide buckles, ending its 
career at the sides, just above the curve 
of the great pockets. 

It is further possible, however, that 
some of you may consider the new 
fulness of shape 
sufficiently strik- 
ing in itself, and 
so prefer to have 7" 
the coat carried’ 
out in a plain 
pattern. Well, 
Harvey Nichols’ 
have provided 
for your desire 
beforehand with 
the ‘ Gatwick ”’ 
and ‘“‘Doncaster”’ 
models, as made 
in velour or suéde 
cloth, and in 
colours which in- 
clude the brilli- 
ant and beautiful 
cerise as well as 
the most sub- 
dued grey; both 
vivid sapphire, 
soft saxe, and 
serviceable navy 
blue; and a host 
of other colours. 
Inasmuch, too, 
as their respec- 
tive prices are 
only 4 and 5} 
guineas, it will 
not be an extra- 
vagance to fol- 
low the new 
fashion for ful- 
ness even if it should only last out the 
season. But as a matter of fact it is 
practically certain to continue for the 
rest of the year. 
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SILKEN SMARTNESS AND COMFORT 
FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN. 


All of which chronicles of coats of 


THE FASHIONABLE CHECKED COATS 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 


FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 159 
various fabrics, without one word of the 
knitted silk variety, which has, hitherto, 
reigned supreme in feminine favour, may 
possibly have tempted you to think for a 
moment, that this particular and really 
ideal and indispensable garment has been 
banished into the background. But 
you can be re- 

tiv assured to the 

contrary by the 

picture, which 

shows that not 

only is the sports 

coat still well to 

the fore at Deb- 

enham & Free- 

_body’s, but that 
‘it will continue 
to be worn by 

just the same 

number of 

women. Also it 

is increased in 

importance and 

effect by having 

a special skirt as 

its permanent 

companion, the 

silk being of the 

same fine, almost 

stocking-like tex- 

ture, but all the 

same, possessing 

a very special 

strength of its 

own. The coat 

has a new and 

very becomingly- 

cut collar, and 

while it looks 

particularly well 

with a tasselled 

sash swathed 

loosely about the waist, it can, if desired, 
for the sake of a change, be worn without 
this additional adornment. Thoughit costs 
134 guineas this necessarily rather high 
price is evidently not going to prevent 
a big sale, and judging by the number 
of orders which are already coming to 
Wigmore Street, the sportswomen of 
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this season are going to provide some 
exceedingly attractive pictures on the 
golf-links, and wherever else they may 
put in their decorative appearance. 

Debenham’s have this silk costume 
in all the colours which are most 
fashionable and fascinating. The softer 
shades of maize deepen to brown; 
there are some greys which are of 
pearly, dawn-like delicacy, others which 
have caught all the soft depth of 
the dusk, glorious carnation and rose 
tones, and again the faintest of flesh- 
pinks, purples, and mauves, orange, and 
canary, greens both subtle and startling. 

So if you have a convenient birthday 
to be celebrated and a relative with a 
kind heart and a well-filled purse, a 
timely mention of your hopeless longing 
for one of these suits of silk and smart- 
ness might well have the desired result. 

Failing the complete costume — or 
better still, in addition to it—there are 
separate coats, Debenham’s stock having, 
indeed, becis so greatly increased that 
in order to make room for it, and to 
cope with the ever-extending business 
done in the department, it has been 
transferred to a spacious showroom 
on the ground-floor, at the left hand side 
of the entrance. 

Not, indeed, that you could possibly 
miss it, for it makes an eye-arresting 
blaze of colour. 

The very latest novelty in the way of 
patterns is a French plaid, where, over 
the check which is carried out in 
comparatively subdued colours, there 
come broad and bold encircling bands, 
one such scheme bringing together 
mauve and orange and emerald green ; 
and another, brown, golden yellow, and 
purple. Zig-zag and diamond plaids 
provide a further variety, and of course 
there are stripes galore. 

You are also likely to be interested 
in the new blouses which are made 
in the same silk as the coats, these being 
always plain, though the colours are of 
the same wonderful variety, and often, 
brightness. So easy and light and withal 
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protective are these blouses, that they 
are a welcome addition to the sports- 
woman’s outfit, one of their further 
advantages being that they will always 
keep in position, as their slight fulness 
is gathered into a shaped band at the 
waist. 

Debenham’s are also ready to provide 
you with stockings to match all these 
costumes or coats, or for the matter of 
that, any other day or evening gowns, in 
your possession, and last but not least, 
if you want to please, say, a brother 
—or someone else’s brother—you have 
only to send to Wigmore Street for 
one of the new silk mufflers in club 
colours, or, better still one of those 
where, in a circle cut out at one end, 
there is introduced a big and_beauti- 
fully embroidered monogram. 


A WorD ABOUT WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The question of pleasing other people 
with presents is, indeed, one which is 
going to force itself into special promi- 
nence, and _ universal consideration, 
within the next few weeks. 

For just because this month of May 
is superstitiously banned for marriages 
there will be a great rush of these gift- | 
demanding functions in June. So l 
would advise a prompt choice of your 
particular offering, and if you want ideas 
as to the form it shall take, an adjourn- 
ment to Mappin & Webb’s great Oxford 
Street establishment (158—162 are its 
actual numbers, I will mention for the 
benefit of visitors to London). For if you 
do not find inspiration in the wonderful 
collection of beautiful luxuries, practical 
necessaries, and ingenious novelties 
which are there gathered together, then 
you will surely not find it anywhere. 

But of course Mappin & Webb being 
famous all the world over, it is really 
hardly necessary to recommend them. 
There is, indeed, only one thing that 
might possibly keep some of you away, 
and that is, an entirely mistaken idea 
that. as their fame is so great and their 
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premises so palatial, you dare not go t» 
them unless you have much money to 
spend. 

So just to show you how mistaken you 
are, let me tell you that, even if you 
should have to restrict your expenditure 
to so modest a sum as 4/6, still you can 
go to Mappin & Webb’s, and by so doing 
make sure of getting 
the best possible 
return for every 
penny. 

As to the actual 
goods which you 
will secure for your 
4/6, you can, for 
example, have a 
preserve jar in glass 
and Prince’s plate, 
or else the prettiest 
little photograph 
frame of softly rose- 
hued or mauve or 
blue leather, tooled 
with gold; and in 
either and any case 
I would remind you 
that the name of 
Mappin & Webb 
will undoubtedly 
and greatly add to 
the recipient’s 
pleasure in the gift. 

Then, if you go 
up to 12/6, you can 
secure a luck-bring- 
ing and decidedly- 
decorative little 
pig, mauve or jade 
green in colouring 
and with atiny pearl 
dangling from its 
gold neckband, as 
an adornment for a 
sterling silver letter 
weight, and you do 
not need me to tell you how everyone 
loves anything which is supposed to be 
a harbinger of good Juck. 

Go up next to 3 guineas, and you can 
acquire the most ingenious and attractive 


A LUXURIOUS NOVELTY IN SPORTING COSTUMES 
(at Debenhim & Freebody’s) 
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manicure set, where all the implements 
necessary for the beautifying of the nails 
are compactly and conveniently arranged 
inside the enamel-topped polisher—sticks, 
emery board, and scissors are all there, 
while tiny silver cases for polishing 
powder and colouring paste are fitted 
into the corners 

On the other 
hand, it is also quite 
possible to spend 
£4,000 at Mappin 
and Webb’s on a 
string of superb 
pearls, so don’t you 
think that between 
the extreme of this 
four-figured price 
and that 4/6 frame 
you will surely find 
something to suit 
your purse and your 
about-to-be-married 
friend’s tastes and 
needs ? 

I would suggest also 
as an example of the 
endless decorative 
and useful things in 
the way of plate for 
the new household, 
that a piece of 
pierced silver—such 
as the graceful fruit 
dish illustrated —- 
will be a successful 
choice, and there is. 
this about it, that 
your gift will always. 
proclaim itself as 
being of solid silver, 
as thisparticularand 
beautiful kind of 
work is not carried 
out in anything else. 
For the matter of 
that, however, Mappin & Webb’s. 
“Prince’s Plate’? has a_ reputation 
of its own and, of course, it is known 
to last for, literally, a lifetime. It is quite 
moderately priced, too; but to meet the 
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requirements of those of their clients 
who have to “ count thecost’”’ stiJl more 
carefully, Mappin & Webb have intro- 
duced the “ Mappin Plate,” which is a 
little cheaper, and which can be de- 
pended on to stand the test of from 


A LUCKY LITTLE GIFT 
(at Mappin & Webb's) 
twenty to twenty-five years’ wear and 
tear. They have some canteens, for 
twelve people, at prices which will sur- 
prise and delight you, the arrangement 
of the knives and spoons and forks and 
so forth in a table-like stand, which is in 
itself a handsome piece of furniture, 
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making this a positively ideal wedding 
present. 

But, in fact, there is everything you 
could think of—or anyone could possibly; 
want—in the way of jewellery, silver and 
gold plate, crystal, leather goods, and all 
manner of cleverly and conveniently 
contrived tables for tea—and stronger 
drinks—cards, and work, to be found at 
this Palace of Presents in Oxford Street ; 
while, of course, there is another estab- 
lishment at 220, Regent Street, and—as 
many a wife has reason to know and be 
thankful for—a City house, too, at 2 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., where even 
the hurried business man can manage to 
drop in and select a present to celebrate 
some sentimentally significant anniver- 
sary which might otherwise be forgotten. 

Anyway, now it should be quite certai 
that all the June brides—and bride 
grooms, too—should have a thoroughl 
satisfactory wedding present. 


AN EXQUISITE EXAMPLE OF PIERCED SILVER WORK 
(at Mappin & Webb's) 
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COLD STORAGE FURS 


together with Insurance against all 
and every Risk for twelve months. 


For an inclusive fee, Furs placed in our Freezing Chamber may now be insured for a period 
of 12 months against loss by Moth, Fire, Burglary or Accident, whilst in our custody 
and also against Fire, Burglary or Accident during the time the Furs are in the 
possession of the owner. The small increase over our charges for Cold Storage only 
is more than justified by this combined Insurance, which removes all anxiety and 
obviates the necessity for effecting two policies for the same garment. 


This Store is by far the largest and best 


equipped in the country. The Furs are 
stored in a cold, dry atmosphere, slightly 
above freezing point, so that not only is 
absolute immunity from moth assured, but 


Scale of charges for combined Insurance and Cold Storage sent post free upon application 


Debenham &Freebody 


Wigmore Street. London.w 


the natural gradual deterioration of the fur 
is arrested. The scale of charges is extreme- 
ly moderate, ranging from about 1 to 2} 
per cent. of the value of the Furs, and this 
includes insurance against burglary and fire. 


Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures 


1 MON—CRICKET: Essex v. Derbyshire (Leyton) ; 

Yorkshire v. Lancashire (Sheffield) ; Notts v. Surrey 
(Trent Bridge); Sussex v. Kent (Brighton); 

Worcestershire v. Warwickshire (Dudley) ; Somerset- 
shire v. Gloucestershire (Taunton) ; Leicestershire v. 

Northamptonshire (Leicester). Horsk SHOws: 

Colchester; Ferndale; King’s Heath; Watford: 
Carnarvon. POLO: Roehampton Cup begins. 
RACING: Hurst Park; Redcar; Wolv erhampton ; : 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle) ; Cork Park ; Cardiff ; 
Hooton Park : Wetherby ; Hexham ; Buckfastleigh : 

Cartmel Hunt. 


2 TUES—HorsrE SHow: Alvechurch. KENNEL: 
Nottingham Dog Show. Racine: Hurst Park; 
Wolverhampton; Metropolitan (Baldoyle) ; 
ardiff. 


3_WED—RaACING : 
Stakes; Longford. 


4 THURS—CRICKET: Leicestershire v. Yorkshire 
(Leicester) ; Warwickshire v. Middlesex (Birming- 
ham); Northants v. Kent (Northampton); Hants v. 
Gloucestershire (Portsmouth); Lancashire v. Notts 
(Manchester); Cambridge University v._ M.C.C. 
(Cambridge). HorsE SHow: International Horse 
Show (Olympia) opens. RAciInG: Manchester 
Claremorris. YACHTING: Royal Thames Y.C. (river 
matches). 


Manchester, Royal Standard 


5 FRI—CRICKET : M.C.C.  v. 
RaciInG: Manchester, Manchester Cup; Lingfield 
Park; Boyle. ROwING: O.U.B.C._ Pairs. 
YACHTING: Royal Corinthian Y.C. (Port Victoria). 


6 SAT—ATHLETICS: Irish Inter-Univ. Champion- 
ships (Belfast); Aberdeen University ; Edinburgh 
Harriers ; Hawick Common Riding; Glasgow High 
School (Scotstoun) ; Edinburgh University (Craig- 
lockhart). CRICKET: Surrey v. Essex (The Oval) ; 
Worcestershire v. Sussex (Worcester). Pony SHOW: 
Hurlingham Polo Pony Show. Poo: Villavieja 
Century Cup (Hurlingham); Roehampton Cup 
Final; Liverpool v. Manchester (Childwall). RACING: 
Manchester, Salford Borough Handicap; Lingfield 
Park ; Phoenix Park. YACHTING : Royal Thames 
Y.C. (Nore to Dover). 


8 MON—CRICKET: Yorkshire v. Derbyshire (Leeds) ; 
Middlesex v. (Lord’s) ; Hampshire v. 
Notts (Southampton) ; Lancs. v. Kent (Manchester) ; 
Gloucestershire v. Northants (Bristol). PoLo: Open 
Cup (Ranelagh); Junior Championship (Roehamp- 
ton), begin. Racine: Birmingham; Lewes; 
Mullingar. YACHTING: ‘Royal Cinque Ports Y.C. 


9 TUES—RACING : 
10 WED —ARCHERY : 


Norfolk (Lord’s). 


Lewes; Birmingham ; Tipperary 


Leamington v. Midland 
Counties, begins. ATHLETICS: L.A.C. (Stamford 
Bridge). CRICKET: Leicester v. Surrey (Loughboro’). 
HoRSE SHOws: Royal Counties Agricultural Society 
(Southsea Common, Portsmouth) ; Waltham Abbey. 
RACING: Newbury; Beverley; Tipperary. ROWING: 
C.U.B.C. May Races. 


11 THURS—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Yorkshire 
(Lord’s); Notts v. Lancashire (Trent Bridge) ; 
Somerset v. Hampshire (Bath); Warwickshire +. 
Derbyshire (Birmingham); Worcestershire v. Kent 
(In Worcestershire). RACING: Newbury, Newbury 
Summer Cup; Beverley; Kells. 

12 FRI—CRICKET: Northamptonshire v. Sussex 
(Northampton). Pony SHow: Riding and Polo 
Pony Society. Racine: Gatwick; Leopardstown 
RowineG: O.U.B.C. Sculls. 


13 SAT—CRICKET: Essex v. Surrey (Leyton). POoLo: 
Ranelagh Open Cup; Junior Championships (Roe- 
hampton) Finals. Gatwick; Leopards- 
town. YACHTING: Royal Cornwall Y.C. 


15 MON—CRICKET : Middlesex v. Lancashire (Lord's); 

Kent v. Hampshire (Tonbridge); Yorkshire v. 
Warwickshire (Dewsbury). PoLo: Champion Cup 
(Hurlingham); Novices’ Cup (Ranelagh) begin. 


for June. 


16 TUES—ANGLING : 
and Wales) begins. 
(Liverpool) begins. 
Goresbridge. 


Freshwater fishing (England 
PoLo: Handicap Tournament 
RAcING: Ascot, Ascot Stakes ; 


17 WED—RACING: 
Ballina. 


Ascot, Royal Hunt Cup; 


18 THURS—CRICEET: Old Etonians v.Old Harrovians 
(Lord’s); Kent v. Yorkshire (Tonbridge) ; Notts v. 
Middlesex (Trent Bridge); Essex v. Worcestershire 
(Colchester) ; Lancashire v. Sussex (Manchester) ; 
Surrey v. Hampshire (The Oval); Warwickshire: vr. 
Gloucestershire (Coventry). GOLF : Open Champion- 
ship (Prestwick). RACING: Ascot, Ascot Gold Cup : 

. Ballyhaunis. 


19 FRI—HorRsE SHOW: Richmond Royal, opens. 
Racine: Ascot, Wokingham Stakes. YACHTING : 
Royal Mersey and Royal Dee Y.C.’s (Holyhead). 


20 SAT—ATHLETICS: Polytechnic H. Marathon 
Race; Scotch University (Craiglockhart); Allen 
Glen’s School (Hampden Park) ; Clydesdale Harriers 
(Clydebank). CRICKET: Derbyshire v. Northants 
(Derby). Poto: Champion Cup (Hurlingham) : 
Novices’ Cup (Ranelagh) finals. RAcING: Windsor. 
ROWING: Marlow Regatta. 


22°MON—CRICKET: England Trial Match (Lord’s) ; 

Yorkshire v. Leicestershire (Bradford); Sussex v. 
Hants (Horsham) ; Gloucestershire v. Worcestershire 
ee: -in- -Marsh) ; ; Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower's 
XI. v. Cambridge University (Eastbourne). PoLo: 
alg Tournament (Ranelagh) begins; Northern 
Divisional Ties; County Cup and Junior County 
Cup (Clitheroe). Racine: Thurles. YACHTING: 
Royal Alfred§Y.C. (Kingstown). 


23 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW : 
(Chippenham) opens. 
RACING: 
YACHTING : 


Wiltshire Society 
PoLo: Army Cup (Ranelagh). 
Newcastle; Brighton; Curragh. 
Royal St. George Y.C. (Kingstown). 


24 WED—CRICKET: Northamptonshire v. Somerset 

(Northampton). Racing: Newcastle, Northumber- 
land Plate; Brighton; Curragh, Irish Derby: 
YACHTING Kiel Week. 


25 THURS—CRICKET:| Royal Navy v. Army (Lord’s): 
Notts v. Yorkshire (Trent Bridge) ; Gloucestershire v. 
Lancashire (Gloucester); Leicestershire v. Kent 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch) ; Sussex v. Cambridge Univ. 
(Horsham); Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s XI. v. 
Oxford Univ. (Eastbourne). KENNEL: Taunton 
Dog Show. Poito: Aldershot Day (Ranelagh). 
RActneG Newcastle ; Folkestone ; Curragh. 

26 FRI—RACING: Folkestone. 

27 SAT—ATHIETICS: L.A.C. Meeting (Stamford 
Bridge) ; Scotch Champs. (Powderhall, “dinburgh). 
CRICKET: Surrey v. Middlesex (The Oval); Derby- 
shire v. Somersetshire (Chesterfield) : Worcestershire 
v. Hampshire (Worcester). PoNy SHow: Ranelagh 
Club. PoLo: England v. Ireland (Hurlingham) 
Army Cup and Hunt Tournament Final; Territorial 
Day (Ranelagh). RAcING: Sandown Park. ROWING: 
Bray; Isleworth Regattas. YACHTING Royal 
Ulster Y.C. (Belfast Lough). 

29 MON—CRICKET : M.C.C. v. Oxford University 

(Lord’s) ; Yorkshire v. Essex (Leeds); Sussex v. 

Notts (Brighton); Warwickshire v. Lancashire 

(Birmingham) ; Gloucestershire v. Kent: (Gloucester). 

PoLo: Inter-Regimental Tournament (Hurlingham) ; 

Public Schools Cup (Roehampton) begins. RACING : 

Metropolitan (Baldoyle). YACHTING: Royal North 

of Ireland Y.C. (Belfast Lough). 


30 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Royal Agricultural 
Society areey opens. HORTICULTURAL SHOW: 
R.H.S. Holland Park, opens. KENNEL: Richmond 
Dog Show ; Southern Counties Canine Association 
(Bexhill-on-Sea). RAcING : Newmarket; Ballagha- 
YACHTING : Royal Ulster Y.C. (Belfast 

ough). 


OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY HINTS 


should read the “Sporting Chronicle.” The services 
of one of the most famous Veterinary Surgeons 
in the country have been retained to furnish 
information or assistance on any points connected 
with race-horses, greyhounds, or even pet dogs. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday's issue of the 
“* Sporting Chronicle,” and questions should be received 
not later than first post on Wednesdays addressed 
“Editor, The Sporting Chronicle, Manchester,” 
the envelope being endorsed “ Veterinary Query.” 


This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 


COUN TRY- SIDE COUNTRY-SIDE 


A Charming Guide to Nature Study. is the recognised 


means of not only 
keeping in touch with 
outdoor life at all 
seasons, but of instilling practical knowledge. It is a delightful 
and profusely illustrated magazine of Nature Study, kept quite 
free from puzzling scientific expressions, and easily understood 
by all. It will interest every member of the family, and is 
generally kept and bound—this being a particularly common 
practice at the principal Schools and Colleges. There is a 
freshness about COUNTRY-SIDE which constitutes one of 
its greatest charms, and if you take a copy home to-day you 
will speedily become absorbed in its contents. Just try it. 


MONTHLY — PRICE 6D. 


Price 6d., Post Free 8}d., from 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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WE FULLY GUARANTEE 


iN This Bat is a 
SPALDING 
RECORD ” 


with which a County | | 
Cricketer made 
5,500 runs 


SPALDING 
GOLD MEDAL 
TENNIS RACKETS 


are every year becoming 
better appreciated. They 
have a quality exclusively 
their own and are fully 
guaranteed. It pays well 
to have the best. 


Price 30/- each. 


SPALDING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS BALLS 


are in every way the high- 
est quality Tennis Balls it 
is possible to make or sell. 
The felt cover of these 
balls will outlast any other 
because it is the most 
expensive English cloth. 


Price 12/6 doz. 


THE 
CORKER 


is our best 

and latest 

floating golf 
all, 


Price 26 each 


Write for new Illustrated Sports 
Catalogue for 1914. 


A. G. SPALDING & 


Edinburgh. 


LordS 


GOODS |) 


THE 
CINCH 


is recom- 
mended to 
every golfer 
wishes 
to practice 
economy — 
splendid value 


Price 1/6 each 


318, High Holborn, W.C.; 29, Haymarket, S.W. ; 
78, Cheapside, E.C.; New St. House, Birmingham ; 
t., Liverpool ; 
3, S. Charlotte St., 


BROS. St., 72, 


Prixtep ry & Co., Lrp., LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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